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EBEHSTADT COIf’ITTEE REPORT 
INDEX OF RECOMMENDATIONS 


ZNTtXIiXQENBB 

Central Intolllgenoe Agency 
Director 

Appointment of competent civilian as Director 


is preferable but military man should not 
bo disqualified II U3 

Director must have continuity of tenure •••••••••••• II 33* II U3 

Inclusion of Director in membership of 
Joint Intelligence Goamittee of Joint 


Chiefs of Staff should be considered II 52 


Evaluation Board should be established by CIA 
at high level, consisting of small group 
of highly capable people, freed from 

administrative responsibilities 36, II 19 

Feasibility of shifting large part of State 
Department's intelligence section to 
Central Intelligence Agency should be 
studied XI 50 

Internal structure and external relations of 

CIA oust be Improved 36, H hd, II 53 

Participation by CIA in planning and operations 

of Chiefs of Staff is recommended •*••••••••••••*• II 52 

Relationship of CIA to other agencies 
Closer working relationships should be 
established between the sections of CIA 


responsible for the preparation of estimates 
and the National Security Council staff 
and the Joint Intelligence Group of the 


Joint Staff II 53 

National Security Council should give more 
attention to relationships of CIA to 
other intelligence agencies II 60 


Proposed revision of espionage laws should be 
carefully examined by Congress •••••«••••••••••••••• II 59, HI 2h9 

Improvement of other intelligence agencies should 

recaive attention oi ^ationaY Security Council «•••• II 60 


Joint Intelligence Commit tee of Joint Chiefs of 

Inclusion of Director of Central Intelligence 
Agency in membership of Joint Intelligence 
Committee is desirable II 52 
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Mill tar./ Services 

intelligence Corps or attractive intelligence 
careers should be provided by the services *••*.*•«#»•**•••«• 132, 1UU, n 1*0 
Intelligence estimate a of services must be 
improved II 1*0 

Ke-exaninatlon of intelligence systems should be 

undertaken two or three years hence H 1*0 

Scientific intelligence including medical intelligence 

should bo ©va!ll^t©a contrally ••»••**•#•«*•*+»*#*•«*#««* ***** Ji3* II 5>6**57 
Facilities for evaluation and collection 
should be in^proved • H £6 

Research and Developmant Board and CIA should give 
consideration to establishing a scientific and 
medical intelligence unit •••****•»••*<*■»**•*>•••#•»■#« #***-, 13U 

INTERNAL SECURITY 

One central agency should formulate policies for 

" ’Nation's Internal security 21, 1*6, III 2l*7, 

a in 21*8 

Proposed revision of the Espionage Act, now in 
naneia ©F the Sureau o? the Budget, should 
be given a thorough study by all interested 
agencies and by Congress before enactment to 

avoid endangering fundamental liberties Ill 2i*8 

YiB&roua attention should bo given to Internal x 

Security Hy IStional Security Council ««*•••«*«•••»••••»*•••• 21, 166 
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Report by the Commission on 
THE NATIONAL SECURITY ORGANIZATION KS/P-7 

(Volume I) HarfTTwi 
SUMMARY 0 Y MAJOR RBCOMMBNDAT I ONS 

III. TEAMWORK AND COORDINATION THROUGHOUT THIS RATIONAL SECURITY 

ORGANIZATION SHOULD BE IMPROVED 

(d) that vigorous efforts he made to Improve the Internal 
structure of the Central Intelligence Agency and the quality of its 
product, especially in the fields of scientific and medical intelli- 
gence; that there he established vithln the agency at the top echelon 
an evaluation board or section composed of competent and experienced 
personnel who would have no administrative responsibilities and whose 
duties would be confined solely to intelligence evaluation; and that 
positive efforts be made to footer relations of mutual confidence 
between the Central Intelligence Agency and the several departments 
and agencies that it serves; 
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Report by the Comal ssion on 
Tiiil NATIONAL SECURITY ORGANIZATION NS/P-7 

(Volume I) St s tftW a 

FINDINGS AND CONCLUSIONS 

THJS NATIONAL SECURITY ORGANIZATION AFFORDS A MEANS 
FOR INTEGRATED PLANNING AND PERFORMANCE 

7. Reliable In telligence is > mal-BtfA. 

The second requisite to sound security aea sores is complete and 
dependable intelligence. The Act properly placed the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency* directly under the National Security Council. Obviously* 
the correctness of the Council's conclusions will be directly related 
to the quality of the information at ite disposal. If the intentions 
of foreign nations are incorrectly reported or their military strength 
and potentials are either underestimated or exaggerated, this will 
affect the Council's decisions and recommendations to the President 
and* in turn, the else and cost of the armed forces. To reaoh valid 
conclusions* the National Security Counoil needs* above all* full 
and accurate intelligence* developed to meet the needs of national 
policy rather than in support of the views of a particular service 
or department. So that the Council ai$it receive composite, balanced, 
and evaluated intelligence, the Act provided that the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency should draw on all available sources and thus avoid in- 
complete or "slanted" views. 


*See Vol. II* Chapter II, Central Intelligence Agency 
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Report by the Commission on 
TUI SAT I OH Alt SECURITY ORGANIZATION KS/P-7 

(Volume I 1 » » ■ 

FIKDIBQS ARP COBCLUSIOBS 

TEE HATIOHAL SECURITY ORGANIZATION AFFORDS A KEANS 
FOR INTEGRATED PLASH I HG AND PSRFORMAHCE 

50. Intelligence is the First Line of PtfiMft 

Intelligence is the first line of defease in the atomic age. Recog- 
nition of it* preeminent role in defence planning was given in the 
National Security Aot by creation of the Central Intelligence Agency di- 
rectly under the Rational Security Council to coordinate intelligence 
activities of the Government and to oollect* correlate, and evaluate 
intelligence. The relationships of this agency to some of the other 
intelligence agencies of Gov ernaeat— notably to G-2 of the Army, the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation, the Atomic Energy Commission, and the 
State Department have ben and still are unsatisfactory. But even more 
important, the Committee is convinced that too many disparate intelligence 
estimates have been made by the individual departmental intelligence 
services; that these separate estimates have often been subjective and 
biased, that the capabilities of potential enemies have frequently been 
interpreted as their intentions, and that a more comprehensivs collec- 
tion system, better coordination and more mature and experienced 
evaluation are imperative. 

The Central Intelligence Agency is sound in principle, but im- 
provement is needed in practice. It is not now properly organised. 

A serious deficiency is the lack of an adequate top-level evaluation 
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board or section, whose duties are confined solely to the evaluation 
of intelligence, with no responsibilities for general policy or 
administrative matters. 

Co-equal iiqprovement in G-2, FBI, ON I, State Department and other 
Government intelligence services is also easentlal. Above all, a 
spirit of teamwork must govern Interagency intelligence relationships. 

The Central Intelligence Agency deserves and aunt have a greater 
degree of acceptance and support from old-line intelligence services 
than it has, had in the paet* 

The Committee is ooncerned by the somewhat haphazard method employed 
by the services in the selection of officers for important intelligence 
posts. G-2 in the Army has had seven chiefs in seven years, some of 
them with no prior intelligence experience what soever. 

The Committee believes that Intelligence careers within the 
Services must be encouraged, either by the establishment of a 
separate intelligence corps or by other means.* A prime problem 
within the Central Intelligence Agency itself is the recruitment of 
qualified personnel. In the last analysis good intelligence depends 
on good personnel. 

The Conti ttee is particularly concerned over the nation's 
inadequacies in the fields of scientific and medical intelligence. 

There are difficulties peculiar to this situation which the Com- 
mittee has not overlooked. Tet the vital importance of reliable 
and up-to-date scientific and medical information is euoh as to 

* The Committee has been informed that the Armed Services Personnel 
Board has undertaken a study of ways and means to improve quali- 
fications of intslligence officers and to provide attractive 
careers for officer specialists in this field. 
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call for far greater efforts than appear to hare been devoted 

to thie essential need in the oast. 

Suggestions were made to the Committee that the primary 

responsibility for the generation of scientific and medical 

« 

intelligence should lie with the Besearch and Development Board* 
fhis conclusion was based upon the history of frustration of the 
one scientist (who has now resigned) charged with these duties 

V 

in the Central Intelligence Agency.* An intelligence service, 
which must put a premium upon anonymity, is unattraotive to a 
scientist whose professional reputation is so dependent \xpon 
open contacts with other scientists and upon public expression 
of his own scientific views. Other element a of the national Mili- 
tary Establishment engage in specialised intelligence activities— 
the Havy collecting naval data, the Air Force data peculiarly 
important to air power, the Army data about land armies— and, 
therefore, it would be logical to equip the Besearch and Develop- 
ment Board with its own service, the fruits of which could be 
garnered and utilized by the Central Intelligence Agency as in 
the case of all the other agendas. This suggestion has con- 
siderable attractiveness, and perhaps in the future, if the 
scientific intelligence activities of the Central Intelligence 
Agency do not materially improve, it may have to be adopted. 

But it has two major disadvantages. The Research and Development 
Board, unlike the services, is not an operating agency; intelligence 


"The Committee has been advised that a replacement has been made. 
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collection would put it into the operating field. Moreover, the 
establishment of still another Intelligence activity would render 
more difficult the task of the Central Intelligence Agency's 
authority— which needs strengthening rather than weakening. 
Accordingly, rather than recommending this course, the Committee 
felt that the Central Intelligence Agency and the Reeearoh and 
Development Board should in cooperation decide on the form and 
placement of scientific and medical intelligence and, above, all 
should proceed energetically to obtain a staff with competent 
and experienced personnel. This task, in the Committee's judg- 
ment, is an urgent one, demanding high priority in energy, 
resourcefulness and attention. 

In reaching its conclusions, the Committee and its staff had 
the benefit of consultation with a group, appointed by the Presi- 
dent, who are making an examination of the Central Intelligence 
Agency under the supervision of the national Security Council. 
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Report 0* the Commission on , 

THE NATIONAL SECURITY ORGANIZATION MS/B-7 

(Volume II) 

CHAPTER II 

THE CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 

National and Service Intelligence 

I, HISTORICAL BACKGROUND 

The first effort toward a central intelligence system was 
taken in July 191*1, when the Office of Coordinator of Information 
(some time 3 called'tjci) was established by Executive Order and 
authorized to collect, analyse, and make available to the 
appropriate officials all information relating to national 
security* The '’cjci included propaganda functions* The organization 
was large and unwieldy* In Juno of 19i*2, the propaganda aspects 
of 001*3 responsibilities were transferred to the Office of War 
Information (0WI)« The Office of Strategic Services (OSS) was 
established during the same month to continue the function of 
evaluating and correlating intelligence information. It was also 
to be the agency responsible for secret intelligence and the 
conduct of guerrilla warfare* 

OSS continued to perform these functions throughout the war* 
Considerable thought was given in the sunder of 191*5 to the way- 
in which the central evaluation and collection of intelligence 
could best be accomplished in peacetime. Papers on the subject 
were prepared for consideration by the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
the Secretaries of War and Navy and other officials concerned. 

In September 1 91*5, by Executive Order the research and analysis 
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functions of OSS wore transferee! to the State Department. From 
this transfer hi, a resulted the present Office of Intelligence 
and Research in the State Department ■which now reports to an 
Assistant Secretary of State, Simultaneously with the transfer 
of research and analysis to the 3tate Department, the Strategic 
Services Dnit (SSU) of the War Department was established to 
liquidate tho rather substantial quantities of operational material 
accumulated by OSS during, the war, SSU was also charged with 
carrying on, on a more or loss caretaker basis, tiro secret 
intelligence functions formerly performed by OSS# In other words, 
the two most' important units in OSS were split between two 
departments. 

By Executive Order dated January 22, 1?U6, the National In- 
telligence Authority, consisting of the Secretaries of State, War, 
and Navy, was established by the President, Under the National 
Intelligence Authority was constituted an organisation 
known as the Central Intelligence Group (CIG) under the direction 
of a Director of Central Intelligence, The CD us oliargod with 
correlation and evaluation of intelligence, the coordination of 
departmental intelligence activities, and the performance of . 
intelligence services of common concern, 

Tho Natic nal Security Act of l?li7 abolished tho National 
Intelligence Authority and tranaf err'd the functions of the Central 
Intelligence Group to toe present Central Intelligence Agency 
(generally referred to as CIA), 

t 
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The new a orioy «aa imperimpoaed as a top-level national 
security organisation, above the older-established service 
intelligence agencies# Those older services, G-2 of the Amy, 

Office of %val Intelligence, A-2 of the Air Force, and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation (FBI) (with counterespionage 
functions), all had long histories behind thesj CIA with great power, 
groat authority, and great hopes was, in point of time, a nouveau 
riche. In addition to its work with these agencies, CIA had to 
establish close working relationships with a new and ambitious 
State Deportment intelligence branch. Its work, therefore, cut 
squarely across and through the National Military Establishment 
(though it was not, itself j a part of that establishment) and 
extended beyond the military establishment to other departments 
of government. CIA was given a mission new to our his tor;, and 
obviously occupies a position of peculiar difficulty* 


II. OKOANI ATION CF CENTRAL INTELLIGENCE AGENCY 


The National Security Act of 19h7 (Sec, 102 (d)(l)(2)(3XU(5)) 
provides in substance that "for the purpose of coordinating the 
intelligence activities of the several Government departments and 


agencies in the Interest of national security" the Central 
Intelligence Agency, "undor the direction of the National Security 
Council" shall i 


"(1) advise the National Security Council in matters 
concerning such intelligence activities of the 
Government departments and agencies as relate to 
national security! 
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"(2) ••• make recommendations to toe National Security Council 

for the coordination of such intelligence activities 
of the departments and agencies of the Government as 
relate to the national securityj 

M (3) •«# correlate and evaluate Intelligence relating to the 

national security, and provide for the appropriate dis- 
semination of such intelligence within the Government 
using where appropriate existing agencies and facilities •• 

M (i±) ###perforn, for the benefit of the existing intelligence 
agencies, such additional services of common concern as 
the National Security Council determines can be more 
efficiently accomplished centrallyj 

”(5) ,# .perform such other functions and duties related to 

intelligence affecting the national security as the 
National Security Council may from time to time direct# 1 ’ 

The statute furthor provides (Sec# 102 (a) and (b)), that the 
Director of Central Intelligence shall be appointed by the 
President, by and with the consent of the Senate, from among 
commissioned officers of the armed services or from among individuals 
incivilian life# His tenure is indefinite* His annual compensation 
is $l2i,QQ0* If a commissioned officer, he is expressly removed 
from the chainof command of any of the three services "in the 
performance of his duties as Director*" His tenure of office shall 
not affect his service rank or status* The difference between his 
service pay and $1U,000 ia made up# 

At present there is one Deputy Director# The Deputy Director 
acts for, and in the absence of, the Director* Ho is the principal 
link between the Director and the operational end administrative 
functions of the Agenoy# 

CIA is divided into five major offices, each headed by an 
Assistant Director# In addition there is n division concerned with 
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admiiiatratlon and housekeeping, and a division charged with the 
enforcement of security* 

The five major offices arc thp Office of Reports and Estimates 
(ORE), the Office of Collection and Digs ami nation (OGD), and three 
other offices charged with the collection of information fey 
monitoring foreign broadcasts, examining foreign documents, 
collecting information by clandestine means, conducting counter- 
espionage abroad, and other work* 

The Office of Collection and Dissemination performs services 
not only for CIA but for a number of other Government agencies as 
well# It maintains, through the use of machine records, central 
indexes indicating tho substance and showing the location of 
information relating to foreign personalities, scientists, Qtc* 
and grophic material such as photographs of foreign intelligence 
value and foreign industrial information# GCD also includes a 
so-called liaison branch which endeavors to insure that routine 
reciprocal channels between CIA and other agencies (State, Commerce, 
Agriculture, the Armed Services, etc#) are maintained so that 
information secured by these othor agencies is available to CUA 
and that reports prepared by CIA are properly distributed# OCD 
also trios to eliminate duplication in the field of collection by 
seeing* (1) that a request for information by a CIA division is 
routed to the appropriate collecting agency (State, G-2, the 
clandestine service, etc#)} (2) that collection machinery is not 
put into operation at all if the information required is already 
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available (this is accomplished by; reference to the machine 
recorda)} and (3) that two or more requests are not made by 
different individuals, branches, or agencies for collection of the 
same information. It disseminates CIA’s reports to other 
Government agencies. 

The principle function of the Office of Research and Estimates 
is the evaluation of intelligence and tho preparation of intelligence 
estimates* For this purpose ORE is divided into six regional 
branches representing geographical areas. Those branches are 
charged with the examination of "raw” information concerning their 
respective ar aa which ecmes in the form of thousands of cables 
and reports from State Department missions abroad, from military 
and naval attaches, from clandestine sources, etc* Estimates made 
by regional branches fora the basis of reoorts from CIA to the 
National Security Council or other "customers 0 . In addition to 
the regional branches ther ? are four groups concerned with 
economics, science, transportation, end international organizations. 
Those groups act as expert consultants to the regional branches in 
the preparation of their estimates, Tho Assistant Director in 
charge of ORE is assisted by a planning, reviewing, and editorial 
staff, 

ORE also performs a service of common concern to many 
Government departments through tho medium of a Map Branch where 
central indexes of foreign maps are kept and facilities for map 
making are available. 
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III* OTHER INTELLIGENCE AGENCIES 

CIA ta the apex of a pyramidal Intelligence structure. Other 
Government intelligence agencies, without which no intelligence 
service could be complete, are numerous and important* This study 
is primarily concerned with CiA since the Committee * 3 work schedule 
did not permit detailed examination of the structural of the 
separate serviae departments, The State Department and the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation and other Governmental departments 
with intelligence activities lie beyond the scope of the work of the 
Committee, Nevertheless, it would be misleading and inaccurate 
to focus attention solely upon CIA without meaningful reference 
to the other intelligence agencies. 

The service agencies are three-— the Array 0-2, the Office of 
Naval Intelligence, and A-2 of the Air Force • The Federal Bureau 
of Investigation is charged with counterespionage in this Country, 
although the Army’s Counter Intelligence Corps carries out investiga- 
tions within army ranks. The Navy and the Air Force also investigate 
their own personnel, calling in too FBI from time to time. The 
State Department maintains its own intelligence branch. Each of 
these services maintain siaeable organizations for the collection 
of intelligence (through military, npval, and air attaches and by 
other means), for its classification, and for its evaluation and 
analysis. Each maintains certain export advisors and specialists, 
each soma researchers. Each must cooperate with and dovetail into 
the othorj each must support and maintain CIA if there is to be 
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effective intelligence# Neither these agenesias nor CIA can operate 
with aucceas independently* they are all interdependent# 

IV, RELATIONSHIP WITH OTHER AGENCIES 

Contact between the National Security Council and CIA is 
maintained through the Director of CIA who attends Council meetings 

Three joint ccsraitteea contribute to the relationship between 
CIA and other Government agencies* 

(a) By National Security Council directive there exists 
an organizationknown as IAC (Intelligence Advisory Committee) 
consisting of the principal intelligence officers of State, 

Army, Navy, Air Force, the Joint Staff, and the Atomic Energy 
Commission# The Director of CIA acts as chairman, altho ugh 
CIA technically is not a member of the committee f In the 
past it has dealt largely with procedural matters, although 
on occasions it has mat to consider natters of substantive 

s 

intelligence. The Intelligence Advisory Comaittee was probably 
originally established by the National Security Council as a 
forma to d«al with problems arising in the course of CIA* a 
discharge of its statutory duty "of coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the several Government departments *##»#" 

(b) Within CIA is a group known as ICAPS (Interdepartmental 

Coordinating and Planning Staff) which consists of a number of 

Individuals assigned to CIA by the State Department and the 
military services# Its activities to date have largely 
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consisted of handling papers of procedural concern to 
Intelligence Advisory Committee agencies • The chairman of 
ICAFS is the official CIA representative at meetings of the 
National Security Council staff* A representative of ClA'a 
Office of Research and Estimates attends nestings of the 
Council's staff when invited, and is thus developing an 
Informal working relationship between CIA and the Council's 
staff* 

(o) A third Committee is the so-called "Standing 
Comaittoe rt which consists of representatives of Stats and 
the military services on the "Colonel” level who are not 
assigned to CIA but are charged within their respective 
agencies with cognl ance of CIA matters* 

The Director of CIA has no direct, formal contact with the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff* The Joint Intelligence Committee of the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff does rat include him in its membership 
although the lower-echelon Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint 
Staff includes a CIA representative* Representatives of both the 
Joint Staff and of CIA participate in lot lligoneo Advisory Cob*. 
mittae meetings, which does provide a certain contact— -though a 
tenuous one— between the Joint Chiefs of Staff and CIA* 

forking relations with outside agencies are maintained through 
the liaison sections of the Office of Collection and Dissemination 
of CIA, These maintain channels for routine reciprocal interchange 
of information needed by CIA or other Government agencies and for 
the distribution of reports* Working relationships also are being 
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built up with varying degrees of success between the regional branches 
of the Office of Reports and Estimates and their opposite numbers in 
State, 0-2, etc* 

Another t^pe of relationship is the ad hoc coraittoe, of which 
a number have been constituted* An example is the committee formed 
under the chairmanship of a representative of ORE, to allocate amongst 
Government -agencies responsibility for compiling appropriate sections 
of basic regional studies (political sections to State, sections on 
road communications to Army, etc,} and to determine the priorities 
to be accorded to studies of various areas* 

A working relationship exists between ,FBI and CIA, \ 


Liaison is accomplished by representatives of CIA and FBI, designated 
for the purpose* Liaison la also maintained by interchange of reports 
between the counterespionage officials of CIA and appropriate re- 
presentatives of FBI, 

The FBI formerly investigated all prospective CIA employees for 
security, but due to the pressure of these and other commitments, 

FBI ha3 felt obliged to discontinue this service. The FBI, however, 
cooperated with CIA, on the latter * j request, in special security 
chocks* 

A type of relationship of considerable importance is exemplified 
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by the Chief of the Map Section of CIA, who is also a special 
assistant to one of the divisions of tho State Department • r 


25X1 


V. PERSONNEL 

(a) General 

There has boon sorae newspaper and muchoffldLal and unofficial 
criticism of the personnel of CIA, During the course of a much too 
rapid expansion of tho organization which took place under a previous 
Director, mistakes in personnel procurement wore trade. There is 
evidence, however, of improvement in the recruiting of man and women 
with appropriate education, experience, and personality, although 
additional improvement is needed. Many of the individuals on the 
"desk" or staff level appear to be intelligence, enthusiastic* and 
compotent. Timo, experience, and training are necessary, probably 
requiring years, to build up a fully competent staff for all offices 
and echelons of CIA, This can only be accomplished as a matter of 
internal administrative development vdth continuity of compotent 
leadership, 

(b) Slse of Operating Staff 

A number of the services that dA performs as a matter of coroon 
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concern to other agencies of the Government require substantial 
staffs* Those include the staffs necessary to* (1) maintain a 
reference library and central Indexes of all intelligence materials! 
( 2 ) perform certain essential liaison functions! 


(It) maintain 

a central map service for all Government agencies, and (5) examine 
quantitites of foreign documents measured in tons* The number of 
individuals employed in the conduct of ClA*s clandestine activities 
is probably not excessive when the peculiar services required for 
such operations are considered* A considerable staff will inevitably 
bo necessary to enable CIA to perform its evaluating function* 
Although there is duplication in the economic and political research 
done by various Government departments and agencies including CIA, 
the total number of persona employed by the Government for research 
purposes cannot, in all probability, be very substantially reduced* 

(c) Administrative and Security Personnel 

The size of tie Security Division of CIA is probably reasonable* 
Tlie present size of the Administrative Division seems excessive, 
particularly in light of requirements for an administrative staff in 
each of the offices in some of >vhleh security requires a large degree 
of independence. On the other hand, an organization as large ns CIA 
requires a substantial amount of housekeeping, telephone service, 

- 12 - 
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maintenance of personnel records, eta* ^he problem is aoisplicrted 

by tho fact that accommodations to house ClA centrally are not 

available and could only be constructed at a substantial cost and 

with considerable publicity* A certain amount of decentralisation 

of CIA nay be desirable for security reasons* CIA is spread 

separate 

amongst twenty- two/buildings, including warehouses, all of which 
must be maintained and serviced separately* Moreover, ClA 
maintains a large number of field stations of one sort or another 
in various parte of the United States and abroad which are supplied 
bf the Administrative Division* Reduction of the administrative 
overhead is possible and desirable* There is some evidence of 
interference b / administrative functionaries in matters of primarily 
operational concern, A certain amount of such interference is 
inevitable due to the fact that a Diroctor will tend to entrust the 
enforcement of budgetary controls to his immediate administrative 
representatives* Too much interference of this sort is undesirable, 
but this is an administrative problem that must be solved internally* 

VI* EVALUATION 
* 

Intended as the major source of coordinated and evaluated 
intelligence, on which broad national policy could be soundly based, 
the Gen tMl Intelligence Agency has as yet fallen short of the 
objective* while it has made progress in organising and equipping 
itself, its product, iiowevsr valid, does not presently enjoy the full 
confidence of the National Security Organisation or of the other 
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agencies it serves and has not yot— with certain encouraging 
exceptions— played an important role in the determination e of the 
national Security Connell. 

CIA raises some difficult problems which, for reasons of 
security, are not easy to discuss. The Committee feels that CIA 
is properly looated under the national Security Council} that its 
organisation needs continuing careful attention and that better 
working relationships with other agencies must be established. In 
this respect it suffers from a familiar fault, recurrent throughout 
the whole Rational Security Organisation. Its main problem, as is 
likewiss true of most of the other agencies, is one of personnel. 

The Committee emphasises a truism, that good intelligence depends 
upon. good personnel* CIA must haws imaginative and rigorous 
supervision. The Committee is certain that the director of the CIA 
must hare continuity of tenure and should be selected primarily on 
the basis of competence, but that, other things being equal, it 
would be preferable that he be a civilian. 

The Committee was particularly concerned over the nation's 
inadequacies in the field of scientific, including medical 
intelligence. The vital importance of reliable and up-to-date 
scientific information is such ae to call for far greater efforts 
than appear to have been devoted to this need in the past. Scientists 
in general have expressed considerable distress at the paucity of 
information available and the relationship between science and CIA 
does not seem to be of the beet. 
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The intelligence agencies of the services* the State Department, 
and the FBI suet do their proper share, and the whole must pull in 
harness if our intelligence services are to he adequate to the 
difficult requirements of the atomic age. The very problems that 
have beset CIA have troubled, to more or less degree, the other 
intelligence agencies* Of all these problems, one loome largest— 
personnel. The skilled and experienced personnel of wartime have in 
most cases severed their connections with the services; selection 

and replacement of new personnel have been extremely haphazard. In 

« 

one of the service's intelligence systems at headquarters, Washington, 
no Hus sian linguist is now permanently employed. In Oermany, the 
conduct of the Army's Counter Intelligence Corps, a highly important 
part of intelligence work, became notorious, yet inherently this was 
not the fault of the Corps; the personnel assigned to it had no 
qualifications or training for the work and was often of inadequate 
caliber. The Army's remedy for this situation was not to throve 
personnel selection and training, but to order all CIC personnel to 
wear uniforms, live in barracks, and report for regular Army meals. 
Under such a regimen they were expected to keep in contact with the 
local population and to catch spies! 

Choice intelligence berths in the services have too often been 
assigned to officers not particularly wanted by other arms or branches 
The capable, experienced, and thoroughly devoted personnel who have 
specialised in Intelligence have too often seen their organizations 
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and their aye teas rained by superior officers with no experience* 
little capacity* and no imagination. In the Committee’s opinion* 
it is highly important that an intelligence corps— or at least an 
intelligence career— be provided by the services and that adequate 
selection and training systems be inaugurated. 

The services oust also try to rid their intelligence estimates 
of subjective bias. Partly because of their natural service interests* 
partly because of inter-service budgetary competition, our estimates 
of potential enemy strengths vary widely, depending upon the service 
that makes them. The Army will stress the potential enemy’s ground 
divisions, the Havy his submarines, the Air force his planes, and 
each estimate differs somewhat from the others. In one specific 
instance, an estimate of the Joint Intelligence Committee of the 
Joint Staff of the Joint Chiefs of Staff contained so many 
inconsistencies within a single paper that it was considered value- 
less for planning purposes. Out of this mass of jumbled material, 
and harassed often by the open and covert opposition of the older 
agencies, CIA has tried to make sense. That it has not always 
succeeded has not been entirely the fault of CIA. 

Intelligence can best flourish in the shade of silence. But if 
it 1b not subjected to scrutiny it could easily stagnate. Another 
examination, two or three years from now, of our intelligence syetem 
should be undertaken* either by a Congressional watchdog committee* 
or preferably by a committee akin to the Dulles group (described 
below). The basic framework for a sound intelligence organization 
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now exists; yet the ant trial to far produced is by no means adequate 
to our national safety in this age of "cold war* and the atonic 
bomb. That framework must he fleshed out hy proper personnel and 
sound administrative measures* Intelligence is the first line of 
defense . 

gab les Cpna lJLt&a 

A detailed study of the organization and activities of the 
intelligence divisions of the government, including CIA, is being 
made hy a committee consisting of Mr. Allen Dulles, 

Mr. William H. Jackson, and Mr. Mathias Correa, who are assisted hy 
a staff of four directed hy Mr. Robert Blum, of the Office of the 
Secretary of Defense. The Committee was appointed hy the President 
on the recommendation of the National Security Council. It will make 
its report with specif io recommendations hy January 1, 1949. All 
problems here considered will also he reviewed hy the Dulles Committee 
Qualifications of Director 

A moot question is whether the Direotor should he a civilian or 
a professional military man. The argument in favor of a service man 
is that he will command more confidence from the armed services who 
talk hie language and will respect hie position and security. With a 
military man, th# present pay scale will not prove a deterrent. The 
job could he developed into one of the top staff assignments available 
to members of the three eervioes. 

Against this, it is said that the position requires a broader 
background and greater versatility and diplomatic experience than is 
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usually found la service personnel} that the hast qualified and 
most competent offioer# would not accept the poeition if to do 
ao meant permanent retirement and an end of the road to important 
co mman d or operational responsibility. If a military man is 
assigned to the position as a tour of duty, he willt it is said* 
inevitably be influenced to tome degree, in the execution of hie 
duties, by his rank and statue as compared with that of other 
officers with whoa he deale. He may also be influenced by concern 
for his next billet. 

The principal argument against a civilian is the difficulty of 
getting a good one. It will be difficult to attract a man of force, 
reputation, integrity, and proven administrative ability who hat an 
adequate knowledge of foreign history and politics and is familiar 
with intelligence technique and the working machinery of the 
uovernment and the military establishment. Hot only is the pay low 
in comparison to industry and the professions, but the reward of 
success is anonymity. The wisdom of putting an individual who lacks 
intelligence experience in charge gi%ly because he is a competent 
administrator is dubious. A oivilian would have the advantage of 
being free from taint of service ambitions or rivalries. On the 
other hand a civilian may be more subject to political pressure than 
a military. man. In certain foreign countries this has occurred. 

In any event a oivilian would have to be a man of commanding 
reputation and personality in order to secure the respect and 
cooperation of the services. CIA’s relations with the State 
Department would undoubtedly benefit from the presence of a oivilian 
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director, known and respected by the Secretary of State a ad his 
assistants. > 

The intrinsic interest of the work, its potential influence on 
policy, and recognition of public service to he performed might 
combine to persuade a competent civilian to accept the position. 

If so, his appointment would seem desirable. A change in the statute 
that would disqualify a military man is not, however, recommended. 

Moreover it would not be wise, at this time at least, to amend 
the statute to include a mandatory requirement that a military man, 
appointed as Director, must retire from the eervioe. A competent 
officer could be persuaded to retire from hie eervioe and abandon 
hie career to become Director of CIA only if he felt tome assurance 
of a reasonable tenure of office. That no such assurance exists today 
appears from the fact that three different Directors have been 
appointed since January of 1945. A provision requiring the retirement 
from eervioe of any eommiseioned officer appointed Director might 
appropriately be included in the statute — if coupled with provision 
for adequate retirement pay in case he ie removed as Director. 
Location 

(i) asMi lattflLfift JBtoJtoLJBS. 

CIA must necessarily be centrally located both as a 
"coordinator* and as an "evaluator*. It must work with service 
intelligence agencies end with agencies outside the national Military 
establishment. It must accomplish the allocation of responsibility 
for collection and research among Government agencies and fulfill 
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its responsibility for central evaluation of intelligence free 
from departmental prejudice, oontrol or bine, whether real or imagined. 
It must exercise authority through directives issued centrally and 
must at the sane time maintain smooth and constant working relation- 
ships with the other departments and services. 

It has been suggested that CZA should report directly to the 
President. One alleged advantage of such an arrangement is that 
CIA's authority as a coordinator would thus be enhanced, as its 
directives could be Issued as executive orders. Another is that 
CIA would then report to an individual rather than a committee. 

Apart from the question of burdening the President with 
additional personal responsibility, it is doubtful whether, as a 
practical matter, he has the time to pay much attention to it. 
internal administration will always remain the personal responsibility 
of the Director of CIA who can be held accountable by the national 
Security Council, at the instance of any one of its members, as 
effectively as by the President. It is unlikely that the Director's 
effectiveness either as a "coordinator" or an "evaluator" would 
be Increased by putting him on a White House level. His estimates 
would, in all probability, receive neither more nor less attention 
from the departments if they emanated from the executive office of 
the President or an appendage thereto. The exercise of CIA's 
coordination function to allocate responsibilities must, initially 
at least, be performed on a more or less negotiated basis. Efforts 
to impose directives concerning the internal workings of a department 
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upon officials of the level of the Secretary of State or Secretary 
of Defense are not likely to Beet with sucoese. 

Pu gg s stl on g have also been made that CIA should be In the 
State Depart sent or in the Rational Military Establishment* But 

Clip's functions and interests transcend both the military establish- 

\ 

sent and the State Department. The Army has suggested that the 
National Security Act be amended to provide "that the Secretary of 
Defense shall be responsible for coordinating the intelligence 
activities of the departments and agencies of the national Military 
Establishment* , and that CIA "shall deal only with the Secretary of 
Ddfense t or such other agency or agencies as he may designate". But 
inclusion of such a provision would tend to break down the necessarily 
complicated but established working relationships between CIA and 
individual agencies* and in any case seems redundant. The Secretary 
of Defense must he* per se* the coordinator of intelligence and all 
other activities within the military establishment* and CIA practically 
must deal with him—as it actually does through the Rational Security 
Council. A better mechanism than now exists for coordinating the 
service intelligence agencies in the Secretary*! office oould be 
established, but there should be no artificial restriction of the 
flexibility and authority needed by CIA, CIA is properly placed 
•under the Rational Security Council. 

( 2 ) ko<*£lU& J?I "gQOTQft Wfr* Silk 

Under the statute CIA la entrusted with the performance of such 
services of common ooncern as the National Security Council shall 
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determine. At present these include* apart froa Scientific 
Intelligence, which is discussed separately * (a) maintenance of 

central indexes of report* records and documents having intelligence 
value; (b) examination of foreign documents froa which intelligence 
material is extracted and disseminated; (o) maintenance of central 
i&ap facilities; (d) monitoring of foreign broadcasts; and (e) collection 
of information by clandestine means and counterespionage abroad. 

There Is little real dispute that the first four of these 
functions should be located centrally* The question of where the 
clandestine operational activities should be located has long been 
the subject of debate. Wherever located, there is little doubt that 
they should all be treated together ae a single unit. 

Proponents of the theory that the clandestine service should 
be under the State Department 


secret intelligence is closely related to the 
formulation of diplomatic decisions. Others maintain that espionage 
is essentially valuable for defense and in wartime would inevitably 
pass to military control and become a function of commend. They argue 
that this service should be under the Secretary of Defense or the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff* 

An objection* sometimes made to continuing espionage under the 

CIA, is that it creates so complex an administrative burden for the 

Director as to reader it difficult for him to function as an "evaluator* 1 ; 

also that as an " evaluator” he will be prejudiced in favor of 
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information procured by his own service, Thie objection has tome 
slight validity bat must be weighed against serioue objection to 
placing the service elsewhere. 

tat arguments in favor of control by the Secretary of Defense 
or the Secretary of State are in large degree mutually exclusive, 
and this fact suggests retention of the service in lte present spot 
under a body where both are represented. 


25X1 


Considerable thought must be given, however, to the desirability 
of splitting CIA in time of war and transferring two or three of its 
five major divisions-- certainly the operational services, the open 
and a overt collection of information— to the national Military 
Jastabliehment, where they could function under the Joint Chiefs of 
staff (preferably) or under the Secretary of Defense. If inclusion 
of these services In the wartime chain of command la deemed desirable, 
the objective could be facilitated by a slight* and at the came time 
a desirable, change in CIA's present organisation— the grouping of 
all operations under a Deputy Director who should have considerably, 
through not unlimited independence* In time of peace, the Deputy 
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Director in charge of operations would function under the Director 
CIA; in ties of war he might if necessary report directly to the 


Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

Continued experience may suggest other changes* hut change is 
disruptive in itself* and one great present need of the Intelligence 
services it a relatively reorganisation-free period in which to work 
out their problems. If at eome future time it appears desirable to 
transfer CIA's operational functions to another agency* the transfer 
might be accomplished with the approval of the Bational Security 
Council* the Director CIA* and the President. 

Some changes in the internal structure of CIA* in addition to 
the groupment of the operating offices under a deputy 'director, may 
be needed. The very large number, of people employed by CIA in Itself 
suggests that a careful survey should be made of its administrative 
procedures with a view to greater economy. The administrative 
division seems too large with danger that the tail may be wagging the 
dog. The Office of Collection and Dissemination sometimes in the past 
has acted as a bottleneck but under its new head it appears to be 
performing an efficient job. Some though Bhould be given to merging 
the map services* now under the Office of Research and Estimates* with 
the other reference facilities under the Office of Collection and 
Die semination. The name of this latter office is a misnomer; it 
probably should become purely a reference service with its full energies 
devoted to this important work. Its liaison functions mi^at be split 
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off to for* a separate small section. The Dulles study will 
undoubtedly sake sore detailed recommendations for internal reform* 
intelligence IralqaHoA apRr.4 

The greatest need in CIA is the establishaent at a high level of 
a saall group of highly capable people, freed from administrative 
detail, to concentrate upon intelligence evaluation. The Director 
and hie assistants have had to devote eo large a portion of their 
time to administration that they have been unable to give sufficient 
time to analysis and evaluation. A email group of mature men of the 
highest talents, having full access to all information, might well 
re released completely from routine and set to thinking about 
Intelligence only. Many of the greatest failures in intelligence have 
not been failures in collection, but failures in analysing and 
evaluating correctly the information available* 

Duplication 

There is some duplication in the work done by the Offioe of 
De search and Estimates and the work in other governmental intelligence 
agencies. Thie duplication is caused in part by the faot that OHS 
and other agencies, notably the intelligence division of the State 
Department, but also ssctlons of 0-2, ONI, A- 2 and even the Department 
of Commerce, examine the same basic material for the purpose of making 
intelligence estimates. To some degree this may be inevitable and 
even desirable as CIA must be in a position to verify the intelligence 
that it evaluates, Examination of basic material for this purpose 
might be accomplished with fewer people by placing CIA analysts in 
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the message cent era and secretariats of the department* and services 
to sift out really important material for routing to CIA, 

The present size of OKA is In considerable measure due to 
CIA's dependence on its own facilities forresearch. Research 
divisions of other agencies are preoccupied with their immediate 
departmental requirements and are unable to meet or are otherwise 
unresponsive to CIA's priorities* CIA accordingly tends to do its 
own basic research* Duplication in the field of economic research can 
probably be reduced over aperiod of time by intelligent use of 
"coordinating 8 power exercised over many Government agencies. 

Duplication in the field of political reporting remains an issue 
between CIA and the State Department. Some duplication may be justi- 
fied on the ground that "two guesses are better than one"; also because 
CIA and the intelligence division of the State Department work with 
different objectives and different priorities. However, it is now 
clear in retrospect that it was a mistake to eplit up the Office of 
Strategic Services after the war and to assign part of its functions 
to one department (State) and part to another (Army). Thie mistake 
now has been largely remedied by creation of CIA, but its effects 
linger on in the research and analysis duplication— particularly marked 
in tbs economic and political field— between CIA and State. The 
feasibility of shifting a large part of the State Department's 
intelligence section to Cl A. should be studied. If this should prove 
to be impractical or undesirable, unnecessary duplication should be 
eliminated by progressive coordination, interchange of personnel, and 
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The allocation of specific responsibilitios to various agencies by 
National Security Council directives. 

Evaluation and Correlation 

Tltia function is currently performed by daily intelligence 
summaries containing “spot” intelligence items which go to the 
President, members of the NSC, and others, weekly and monthly 
estimates of the world intelligence situation are also prepared as 
well as estimates of specific situations. These are drawn up from 
tin© to line, as occasion arises, on CIA's own initiative or in 
response to requests from the National Security Council or oth r 
agencies, such as the Joint Chiefs of Staff, concerned with national 
security. 

CIA's estimates and surveys are criticised principally on two 
grounds. One is that as a normal routine they receive insufficient 
consideration from the policy makers, and aro not responsive to their 
immediate problems and requirements. A second criticism, which is 
allied to the first, is that CIA estimates are made without access to 
all relevant information including information concerning activities 
and decisions of the military services, operational in nature, such 
as the extent and deployment of the fleet in the Pacific, etc. Both 
these criticisms have some elements of truth, Ihe military services 
tend to withhold operational information and the details of military 
plans on the grounds of security, in formulating plans the State 
Department tends to rely on its own judgment and information without 
consulting CIA, Although CIA appears to be supplied with all 
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information of a strictly "intelligence" nature, it is not clear 
that CIA has adequate access to infomation about operational 
developments. let effective Intelligence ie possible only when it is 
closely linked with planning and policy-making. 

Plans and decisions affecting national security are presently 
made at various places* by the National Security Council, the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the State— Arny— Navy— Air Force Coordinating Committee, 
by the State Department and by the military services individually. 

These various authorities rely, in formula ting their plane and decisions, 
on the respective departmental intelligence services, on the Joint 
Intelligence Cccmittee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff, and the Joint 
Intelligence Group, which is the working body for the JIC, as well as 
on CIA, If CIA is to perform adequately its function of evaluating 
and ecu’ relating intelligence relating to the national security, it must 
be aware of, and participate in, the thinking at all these levels* 

It is particularly desirable that the association between the 
Joint Staff and the CIA be as intimate as possible, CIA Is the 
logical arbiter of differences between the services on the evaluation 
of intelligence. Assumptions made by the Chiefs of Staff both for 
planning and oper tional purposes should be formulated with CIA 
participation or at least reviewed by CIA, 

For the purpose of fostering a closer relationship between CIA 
and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, consideration should be given to 
including the Director CIA among the membership of the Joint Intelligerc e 
Committee of the Joint Chiefs of Staff. Furthermore, It would se em 
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desirable that the Intelligence Advisory Committee neat more frequently 
to consider questions of substantive intelligence. This would 
contribute to an int ere tenge of intelligence opinion between the 
principal intelligence officers of the Government and would in itself 
insure a closer relationship between CIA and the Joint Intelligence 
Ccsandttee both of which participate in Intelligence Advisory Committee 
meetings# 

It is also desirable that a closer working relationship be 
established between the sec ions in CIA responsible for the preparation 
of estimate:; and both the National Security Council staff and the 
Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff, 

Scientific Intelligence 

Failure properly to appraise the extent of scientific developments 
in eneny countries nay have mar immediate and catastrophic consequences 
than failure in any other field of intelligence. What is needed is 
a central authority responsible fear assimilating all information 
concerning developments in the field of science abroad and competent 
to estimate the significance of these developments# This agency 
obviously must have aocess to all available information bearing on the 
problem. It must also be able to provide intelligence direction in the 
collection of items of information likely to have significance in the 
scientific field* 

At present, responsibility far intelligence evaluation in euch 
fields as biological and chemical warfare, electronics, aerodynamics, 
developments in guided missiles, etc#, is spread amongst various agencies 
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including the Chemical Warfare Service (CWS), 0-2, A-2, ONI, and the 
Atomic Energy CcBEsission as well as CIA. Medical intelligence is 
virtually non-existent.* Estimates of foreign potentialities made by 
various agencies arc inadequate and contradictory. In CIA itself 
responsibility fee* scientific intelligence Is divided between the 
Scientific Branch of ORE and a fproup concerned with atopic energy. 
Collection of information concerning scientific developments abroad 
is clearly inadequate* 

Chi the recommendation of Dr. Tannevar Bush, then Chairman of the 
R&DB, a scientist of reputation has directed the work of the Scientific 
Branch of ORE for the past year. He recently resigned#* and the office 
is awaiting the rac omuendatlon of a successor by Dr# Compton, who 
has replaced Dr, Bush. As presently constituted, the Scientific Branch 
of Of® Is not in a position either to evaluate intelligence or to 
stimulate the collection of necessary information. There is no 
physician and no mechanism for collecting or evaluating medical 
intelligence in CIA, 

Seme of the difficulties presently experienced are inevitable. 

Ary eminent scientist will be iag>a±ient with routine regulations, and 
some "red tape" exists in any government organization* It is desirable, 
however, that the individual responsible for scientific Intelligence 


* See Chapter XIII, Medical Services and Hospitalization in the 
Military Services • 

** The Committee has been advised that CIA has been successful in 
finding a satisfactory replacement* 
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within CIA. be freed, as far as possible. Iron subordination to 
administrative officials* This sight be accomplished in CIA by- 
raising the Scientific Branch to an office level and making its 
chief an Assistant Director* 

A consideration that makes it diificult to keep qualified 
scientiats in CIA is the undesirability of public acknowledgment of 
the nature of the activity* The practical result is to create th 
impression that the individual in question Isa*t snployed by anybody* 
This makes it difficult for him to attend conferences or write papers, 
and he soon loses standing in his profession* 1 


\ A currently 

popular but baseless theory that scientlfist are inherently insecure 
is advanced as an argument why individuals responsible for scientific 
intelligence should be denied opportunities for active association with 
other scientists at conferences, etc,, on any basis. Security would 
appear to bo a matter of individual re ponsibility* No evidence 
Justifies the conclusion that insecurity is an occupational failing 
peculiar to scientists. 

The .activities of Scientific Intelligence should be directed by 
a scientist and not by some otherwise competent individual whose 
education and experience in the scientific field is superficial. An 
educated gusa as to the implications of a given scientific development 
can be made only if the gueeser has a real understanding of the 
potentiality of scientific development. Not only must he be fully 
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competent to appreciate the significance of development himself, 

-but, if he is to be effective, he must be able to convince other 
scientists that his interpretation of a given development is 
reasonable. He must speak the scientific language. 

Security considerations occasioned th divorce between the group 
in CIA concerned with atomic energy and the Scientific Branch. It 
was felt that individuals concerned with developments in tho atonic 
field should be strictly isolated. Present arrangements for 
Intelligence relating to atomic energy aeon to be working more 
smoothly than those in other scientific fields although the collection 
of foreign information is slow and difficult, and our atomic energr 
intelligence is by no means adequate. 

Logic suggests that at some future time responsibility for all 
scientific Intelligence be centralised. An immediate reorganization 
for this purpose would probably be premature and simply retard tJe 
development of atomic intelligence without contributing to the improve- 
ment of scientific intelligence generally, 

Vigorous action 1 a imperative to improve all facilities for 
evaluating and stimulating the collection of scientific intelligence. 
Outside the field of atonic energy this must be done ty increasing the 
authority and support ,iven to the official responsible for scientific 
intelligence within CIA whether he remain on a branch or be raised to 
an office level. Non-technioal as well ae technical intelligence 
information contributes to the evaluation of foreign scientific 
developments . For this reason scientific intelligence including 
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medical intelligence should be evaluated centrally wharo in tel lienee 
information of all kinds is immediately available* 

Evaluation of Operations and Location of Counterespionage 

For security reasons no attempt has been made at a detailed 
analysis or appraisal of the clandestine operational activities of 
CIA, Senior officers of the government who testified before the 
Coianittee on the National Security Organisation expressed themselves 
as fairly well satisfied with the necessarily slow progress could be 
more rapid. Sven this limited satisfaction is not echoed in lower 
ranks. 

The counterespionage activities of CIA abroad appear properly 
integrated with CIA* a other clandestine operations* Although arguments 
have been made in favor of extending CIA’s authorityto include 
responsibility for counterespionage in this Country, such an extension 
of jurisdiction does not at present appear justified. For one thing, 
concentration of power over counterespionage activities at fcorse in 
the hands of a Director of Central Intelligence responsible for 
espionage and abroad, might justifiably arouse public suspicion and 
opposition. Conceivably it could form the basis for a charge that 
a gastapo is in process of creation even though tho power to arrest 
were specifically withheld. To transfer responsibility for domestic 
counterespionage from the FBI, which has an established organization 
and long tradition, to CIA, which is not equipped for the assignment, 
would probably create more problems than it would solve. It is 
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doubtful w^ietber the logical benefit of having or» a -ancy responsible 
for eounterespionags throughout the world would justify the dislocation 
and confusion that Buch a transfer would inevitably occasion, 

CIA representatives have indicated that their present working 
liaison with F3I is satisfactory# but the Committee doubts that 
FBI -CIA relationships are completely adequate. She Director of FBI 
declined the Committee 1 _ invitation to appear before it to discuss 
the Cl with the committee or its representatives on the ground that 
he know too little of its activities. 

Budget and Administration 

CIA*s budget is a guarded secret. Present arrangements appear to 
work satisfactorily. The interested services participate in requests 
for the allocation of funds to CIA. The amounts requested are reviewed 
by representatives of the Bureau of the Budget designated for the 
purpose and controlled by appropriate committees of the Congress in 
closed session. CIA has requested amplifying and implementing 
legislation (3.2688, introduced but not acted upon during the 2d Session 
of the 80th Congress) to define better its power and to simplify 
administration and payment of some of its employees. Most Of the 
provisions of this legislation would confer upon CIA that administrative 
f lexi bility and anonymity that are essential to satisfactory intelli- 
gence, but soe© of them seem to involve undesirably broad grants of 
power for the new agency. Congress should examine this proposed 
legislation carefully, modify it as seeing necessary, and act upon it 
as soon as possible. 
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Security Logielation* 

* I s' 

The CIA, tho FBI, and the snrvicoa have periodically aug seated 
revision of the Nation* s espionage laws to reduce the difficult 
legal burdens of securing convictions under those statutes. Detailed 
suggestions for revision of the present law, .vhich would permit ‘ • 
conviction irrespective of proof of intent to injure the Govarnssent, 
probably will be presented to tho next session of Congress, This 
Committee sympathises with CIA and othor agencies of tho Government 
in their desire to protect themselves against dangerous disclosures 
by Indiscreet and irresponsible persons, and it recognises the need 
for more effective counterespionage protection* The Caaxnittee lias 
not examined the proposed revision of the espionage laws nor is it 
corps tent to judge them* The Coizmitteo feels strongly, however, that 
tetter protection for essential Government secrets does not lie in 
legislation alone. Counterespionage is a difficult art, and it has 
not always been wall practiced in this Country, Strengthening of the 
FBI, the Counter Intelligence Corps of the Army, oad CIA *s own 
internal security is important regardless of new laws. Revision of 
the espionage laws to remove the necessity of proof of intent might 
broaden the Act to such an extent as to constitute a peril to our 
concepts of freedom, Such proposals should be examined moot carefully 
by Congress, 

The Committee ia of the firs opinion that there must be major 
improvement in all our intelligence services. This cannot be achieved 
overnig hi | time Is required to build a good intelligence service. A 


* See Chapter XIV, Civil Defense, Internal Security, ote. 
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proper selection of personnel and a well thought-out program for 
their assignment and training aro essential— particularly in the 
Arny. 

The general framework of our intelligence organization io soundly 
conceived. The pertinent agencies are aware of its asaots and 
liabilities, of its virtues and shortcomings. The Rational Hecurlty 
Council, which has properly concerned itself with CIA, should give 
more thought and attention to the relationships of CIA with other 
intelligence agencies and working through the Secretary of Defense 
and the Secretary of State, should encourage the improvement of 
othar intelligence agencies* 

Such of the reforms suggested by this survey, and by the Dulles 
Committee, as are accepted, should be made promptly, but when action 
has been taken, CIA and other Cover me nt intelligence agencies should 
be permitted a period of internal development free from the disruption 
of continual examination and as free as possible from publicity. 
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OUTLINE FOR FI ML REPORT DRAFT NO. 5 

5 Nov. 1948 

PREFACE 

A statement of the terms of reference of the Survey Group, 
how these terms have been Interpreted and the procedure followed in 
conducting the Survey. 

INTRODUCTION — The Nature of the Intelligence Problem 

A brief statement of the nature of intelligence and of the issues 
which need to be examined and resolved. 

Chapter 1 — Present Organization for National Intelligence 
A general analysis of the position of CIA as 
the National Security Act, the relations between CIA and the 
departments and a general description of the mechanisms for 
coordinating intelligence activities. 

Chapter 2 . — Organization, Administration and Direction of CIA 
An overall sketch of the organization of CIA with an examina- 
tion and evaluation of its managerial set-up, administrative 
operations, security, personnel, and direction. 

Chapter 3 — CIA's Responsibility for the Coordination of 
Intelligence Activities 

An examination of the organization and operations of IAC, 
ICAPS, OCD, and other CIA activities for the coordination of 
intelligence activities, an analysis of the NSC Intelligence 
Directives, and an appraisal of CIA's achievements in coordinat- 
ing intelligence activities. 
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Chapter 4 — CIA’s Responsibility for Intelligence Evaluation 
and Estimates 

A discussion of CIA's responsibility for the coordination of 
national intelligence and an examination of OHE's performance. 

X* 

Chapter 5 — CIA’s Performance of Common Services; The Collectio n 
of Overt Intelligence / 

This chapter would deal with 00. 

Chapter 6 — CIA’s Performance of Common Services: Secret 
Intelligence and Secret Operations Abroad 

This chapter would cover the activities of 0S0 and the new 
: Office of Policy Coordination. 


Chapter 7 — The Department of State 

An examination of the organization strength and position of 
the intelligence agency in the Department of State, including a 
definition of its fields of activity and an appraisal and recom- 
mendations of its relationships to Department of State operations, 
to the departments, and to CIA. 


Chapter 8 — The Service Intelligence Agencies .Jig cueaion , 
A statement of the intelligence responsibilities of the 
service intelligence agencies in relation to each other, to the 
JIC, and to CIA. 

rvice Intelligence Agencies: OpeT’atipns 
An"^am >8^praisal of t^^ritelligence activi^es 

of the 
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Chapter 10 — Principles of Organization for National Intelligence 
An analysis and appraisal of the general principles which 
should guide intelligence organization and activities and a 
statement of the type of national intelligence organization which 
is needed, the respective relations of the principal agencies 
and of the major operations. 


Chapter 11 — Conclusions and Recommendations 

A recapitulation and reinterpretation of the conclusions and 
recommendations developed and stated in the previous chapters. 
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NOTES FOR CONCLUSION^ 
Intelligence Organisation -Gen e ral 


DRAFT 

RElum 

IS Nov 1048 


The National Security Act of 1047 provides an adequate 


basis for a sound intelligence organization and no amendments are 

r e c ommend ed 'if' (/. ^ u 

/ ' 

(^Complete centralization of intelligence is undesirable. 

The departmental intelligence agencies should be strong within 
their respective spheres and should be supported by and in turn 
themselves support the Central Intelligence Agency. J 

,-ri '"V 

/-' There is no evidence that intelligence is being neglected, 

X 9 

although there is much evidence that its possibilities are not 


being fully exploited.^ 

("There is evidence that within individual departments and 
as between one department or agency and another, there is not the 


fullest measure of cooperation. This is sometimes due to the 
over-emphasis given security considerations as contrasted with 
requirements for effective operations.^,) 

Steps should be taken to strengthen the authority of 
the National Security Council over the CIa in order that CIA 
may receive better support from the members of the National Security 
Council than heretofore and so that the National Security Council 
may assure itself that CIA is properly fulfilling its mission. 

This might be done by designating the Secretaries of State and 


Defense as a subcommittee of the NSC for this purpose. 

\ Thg relationship between CIA, the Intelligence Advisory 
Committee and the Joint Intelligence Committee of the Joint Chiefs 


SECRET 
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of Staff neads to be readjusted in order that the National Security 
Council and the Joint Chiefs of Staff, together with the principal 
departments concerned with national security, may receive 


consolidated national intelligence estimates from one source, arrived 
at after appropriate discussion and criticism,,/ 

j T 

\ The Survey Group has not been able to examine sufficiently 
the very important question of communications intelligence so that 


It has not been able to formulate definite views on this subject, 

> specific problems* j 
WSMl intelligence agency 


except in relation to specific problems, j 


-General Appraisal 


Although CIA has in some respects made good progress 


-S, 


I '••*>!/ 




In many, respects, it hks complexly failed in its mission and 
there are no signs of these deficiencies being remedied* 

CIA does not enjoy the confidence or support of the 
other departments and agencies of the Government* 

The general mft n dai^e given to CIA bv the National Security. 

Act seems to bp s proper one arid slfflcientl4 flexiile so that 
necessary adjustments can he made within its terms* 

The combination of responsibilities in CIA for coordinat- 



ing Intelligence activities and for conducting certain operations 
has some drawbacks, but it is felt that these can be largely 
overcome by appropriate adjustments and that the disadvantages 
of making any radical change in this respect would outweigh the 
possible advantages. 
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Organization and Mission 

Tjp-e leadership of CIA does) not demonstrate a clear ^ 


understanding of CIA *'s fission, doeu-not give. - c t iv e oirectVon 

to Cl A, and has failed ter 'win the support of the o the regencies 


Ah 


ofythe Government. 

The Director of Cla should be a civilian, appointed 
on a non-p&rtisun basis and a person with a good understanding 
of intelligence problems. 


The internal organization of CIA is unsatisfactory. 

There is insufficient flexibility of administration and inadequate 
participation by the intelligence chiefs in the determination of 


CIA policies. 


Too much importance rests with the administrative and 
managerial staffs, which are becoming the principal means ibr 
controlling intelligence operations. 

Rigidity of administration has led to a general condition 
of insecurity, which needs to be remedied by appropriate administra- 
tive policy arrangements. 

There are too many military personnel on tour of duty 
in positions of major responsibility . 


Coordination of Intelligence Activities 

CIA has not effectively promoted the coordination of 
government intelligence activities. The operations of the various 
intelligence agencies are largely unaffected by the existence of 
CIA. 


-a- 
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The Intelligence Advisory Committee has been largely 
ineffective as an agency to assist the Director of Central 
Intelligence in the coordination of intelligence activities* 
Nevertheless, the principle of the lAC is sound and the IaC 
should be continued. 

ICAPS has not been a successful staff* It should be 
revitalized as a staff for the Director of Central Intelligence with 
the concern of developing plans for the coordination of intelligence 
activities, including those conducted under CIA and by other agencies. 

That portion of OCD which Is concerned with the coordina- 
tion of intelligence activities should be established as part of 
the reconstituted ICAPi. 

The Director of Central Intelligence should be concerned 
primarily with the coordination of Intelligence activities and 
the coordination of intelligence opinion* Intelligence operations 
conducted by CIA as a common service should have an autonomous 
position within this framework. 

Correlation of National Intelligence 

The Office of Reports and Estimates is not now effectively 
performing one of the major functions for which CIA was created, 
namely, the correlation of national intelligence. 

ORE has become a producer of intelligence, whose production 
Is often unrelated to policy requirements and competitive with the 
intelligence production of other agencies. 


-4, 
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There has been a failure to distinguish between ORE’s 
mission of coordinating intelligence ana the intelligence producing 
functions which it performs as a common service for other intelli- 
gence agencies, 

ORE should be reconstituted so that a small group of 
high quality concerns Itself with, the coordination of intelligence 
at the highest level of Government requirements , It would base 
its work largely, but not exclusively, upon the intelligence 
products of the other Intelligence agencies and would have the 
responsibility of monitoring the intelligence production of the 
other agencies in order to improve its quality. 

There would also be created a separate central research 
and evaluating unit in CIA which would perform on behalf of all 
the intelligence agencies. Including CIA, research and evaluating 
services in fields of common concern, e,g. economic, industrial, 
scientific, etc. and map research, document translation. 

Common Services Performed bv CIA 

The central unit mentioned In the previous paragraph 
will be created. 

The Office of Special Operations, the Office of Policy 
Coordination, and the Contacts Branch of the Office of Operations 
should be consolidated under a single head. This operating unit 
should be largely autonomous, enjoy special security arrangements, 
control its own administration, and receive policy guidance directly froi 
the Secretary of State and Defense, A closer relationship needs to 
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be established between th&e operating units and the other depart- 
ments and agencies of the Government in order that there may be 
more effective determination of requirements for the operating 
services and a higher degree of confidence in their work. 

There needs to be a higher degree of coordination of 
clandestine activities conducted by the various agencies of the 
Government; In particular, the activities of the Armed Services 
in occupied areas and the counterespionage activities of the FBI 
need to be more closely related to the work of CIA. 

More effective methods need to be developed for the 
exploitation of domestic sources of intelligence, including 
refugees and foreign nationality groups, in consultation with the 
FBI. 

Ihe counterespionage activities of CXa need to be more 
actively developed and the entire counterespionage activities 
of the Government need to be better coordinated. 

There is evidence that communications intelligence is 
not being effectively used in relation to CIA secret Intelligence and 
secret operations activities. 

liiE DEPARTMENTAL INThLbluf NC£ AGEHCTES 

The petition of Bt<$te Department intelligence needs to be 
reexamined in light of the changes in ORE which would have the result 
of placing a greater burden on the State Department for the production 
of political intelligence. 

The present separate intelligence organisation in the State 
Department needs to be brought in closer relationship to the policy desks 
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There should, be established in the State Department at 
a high level a single point of liaison and general policy guidance 
for all Cl A secret operational matters. 

The personnel policies for intelligence in the service depart 
merits should be re-examined to insure that the reserve program is 
being actively prosecuted and that the tour of duty principle is not 
being applied to the detriment of intelligence. Trie recruitment of 
professional civilian employees for the service agencies should be 
encouraged. 

The service intelligence agencies should concentrate on 
intelligence in their respective areas of dominant interest. 

They should also be concerned with such current intelligence as 
is needed for staff purposes. 

The Joint Intelligence Committee should be reconstituted 
to include representation from Cl A and the State Department. In 
this reconstituted form and with the assistance of the newly 
created unit for high level intelligence coordination in the CIa, 
it should provide the definitive Government Intelligence estimates 
on all national intelligence questions. 

The Joint Intelligence Group may continue to function as 
a staff agency for the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 
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CHAPTER 17 

The Organization, Administration, and Direction of 0IA 
Organization 

The National Security Act of 1947 has very little to say on the 
subject of the organization of CIA other than to provide that it shall 
be headed by a Director of Central Intelligence and that 1 m "shall be 
appointed by the President, by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate, from among the commissioned officers of the armed services or 
from individuals in civilian life?. The Director is free to orjpmize 
CIA as he chooses and to appoint to positions within CIA persons of 
his own selection, subject to the general control of the National 
Security Council, which has in fact been exercised only once in this 
respect. 

Th e infernal -org a nization -of GIA dues nut cunfgfm tb" ~ any Ci gar 

pa t tern , — CS ee th e C har - t - -on p, ,'^7^ Assisting the Director are a 

Deputy Director and an Executive Director who are his immediate sub- 
ordinates in the chain of command. Attached to the Director in a staff 
capacity are the Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff 

SECRET 
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Navy and Air Force, who have the responsibility of assisting tie Director 
and the Intelligence Advisory Committee with respect to plans and policies 
for interdepartmental coordination (see p« below) j the General 
Counsel who handles all staff work of a legal and legislative nature} and 
the Advisory Council, a small staff which represents the Director in 
handling ccsnmunicatione intelligence matters. 

In addition to the . e small staff sections with special responsi- 


bilities there are two large units called ’’Executives" which, alth ough. 

“tS fact 




thfly-aaeap y on the l Ah^ - a staff pant *AiX L-a£aa a( VA »hn have 


in fact the major administrative responsibilities within CIA, These 


are the Executive for Administration and Management which handles finan- 
cial and budgetary matters, administrative services, supply and general 
housekeeping, personnel and management advice ani surveys} and the 
Executive for Inspection and Security which is responsible for Internal 
security policies and investigations, physical security arrange mart s. 


inspections and audits. 


The bulk of CIA's intelligence and related activity Is performed 


in five Offices, each headed by an Assistant Director. These Offices 
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report through the Executive Director and Deputy Director to the Director. 
They are the following i Office of Reports and Estimates (ORE), whioh 
prepares intelligence reports and estimates (see p. below) j Office 


25X1 


of Operations (00), 





translates foreign 


documents (see p, below)} Office of Special Operations (0S0) # 

which carries out espionage and counter-espionage abroad (see p« 
below)} Office of Policy Coordination (OPG), which conducts secret 

operations abroad (see p. below)} and the Office of Collection and 

Dissemination (OCD), whioh arranges for CIA to receive and disseminate 
intelligence information, coordinates to a limited extent intelligence 

collection and houses certain reference facilities (see p. >elcw)* 

This structure does not present a very clear pattern when matched 
against the three broad functions assigned to CIA by the National Security 
Act of 1947* CIA*8 responsibilities for advising on the coordination 
of intelligence activities are performed through the Interdepartmental 
Coordinating and Planning Staff which does the staff work for the Direc- 
tor of Central Intelligence and the Intelligence Advisory Committee 
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on the National Security Council Intelligence Directives referred to 
in the previous chapter. However, ICAPS also performs miscellaneous 
staff functions for the Director, primarily of a llason nature. The 

Office of Collection and Dissemination also assists in coordinating 

\ • 

intelligence activities, but does tills at an administrative rather than 


a planning level. It is concerned almost entirely with coordinating, 
to a j.imi ted extent, the collection of intelligence required by CIA 
and the various departments, Hovraver, OCD also perforins certain ser- 
vices of common concern, primarily of an information reference nature, 
in that it compiles and maintains certain biographical and other refer- 


ence indexes^essfcTOf^TOB^. Finally, OCD performs certain functions 
which are primarily administrative, including the reception and dissemina- 
tion of documents and reports, 

CIA *3 responsibility to "correlate and evaluate intelligence relate 

i 

ing to the national security" is carried out almost entirely by tte 


Office of Reports and Estimates, However, as we will point out later. 


a clear 




Hon has never been made within ORE between the 


duty of 
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correlating and producting national intelligence and other duties which 


ORE performs and which are primarily the production of reports aa a 


service of common concern for the benefit of the existing intelligence 


agencies. To some extent ORE also coordinates the intelligence activi- 


ties of the other government agencies to the extent of planning. 


coordinating and editing their contributions to basic intelligence 


handbooks. 


Certain services of common concern which are primarily of informa- 


tion-producing and reference character are performed by the Office of 


Collection and Q1 a semi nation and the Office of Reports and Estimates, 


as pointed out above. Anpther common service of this kind is carried 
out by the Office of Operations which is charged with 


3 


snce.foui 


intelligence^ found in foreign documents and publications. However, 
the principal services of common concern which have been formatSba^ 
allocated to CIA are of an operational nature. 


Foreign espionage and counter espionage 


areA md HwLRe I ss®£> QQ8£t£l3t2fy. 0fAi^e6BDftt6aRQ=Q^5^(35<I§fe4v1tions. 
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Finally, the principal function "related to intelligence affecting 


the national security" so far allocated to CIA is performed by the 
Office of Policy Coordination, which conducts secret operations abroad. 
However, a- securityof vital industrial 

operations abroad, is being coordinated by the Executive for Inspection 
and Security. 

The internal organization of CIA has not been set up with a clear 


conception of CIA's distinctive yet inter-related missions. This has 


'’ fryaatod a^trgTtcEtn armoror 

~L -t*- 


rticularly 


du±i»e-e-f coordinating intelligence activities and of coreilating-in: 


(j-o "i- ' -S 

telltgenoe rela-ting-to 



A. JL a 

eff e c t- -ef'-ebscur-ing 


CIA's proper relationships with the other Governmeht agencies concerned 
with intelligence matters. 

There are also certain administrative policies and practices that 
make it difficult to derive the maximum effectiveness from the activities 
of CIA. The most serious of these difficulties is the position of pre- 
eminence which has gradually been acquired by administrative officials 
and practices. Thus, administrative considerations are often given greater 
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weight than intelligence considerations, and the officials prim ar ily 
responsible for intelligence matters have little contact with each other 
or with the general determination of CIA plans and policies. There is 
no close collaboration between the Director and the heads of the various 
offices. Standing between them are not only the Deputy Director and the 
Executive Director but also, to a large extent, the administrative staffs 
which have acquired a position that enables them not merely to serve the 
Intelligence offices but to exert control over than. Administrative and 
command ohannels are rigidly adhered to, and there is little close con- 
sultation on intelligence and policy matters between the various stratified 
levels. This situation does not appear to be due to any Inherent organi- 
zational weakness tut to the policies pursued over a period of time by 
the Director and his immediate subordinate^ who, as a result, are^ moved 
from the actual intelligence operations on the success of which the strength 
and effectiveness of CIA depends. 

This situation is reflected in the failure of the intelligence 
working-levels to receive adequate guidance from the Director, with the 

result that to a large extent they are forced to determine their own 
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plana, policies and activities. Another consequence is that the working- 
levels often receive inadequate support for their activities because of 
the failure of the top levels to understand their problems. Finally, 
relationships with outside agencies are hindered because of various ad- 
ministrative and liaison practices which, while not contributing to 
better security, impede the effectiveness of CIA's work and the necessary 
cooperation with other agencies. 

It has not been possible to judge in detail the efficiency of the 
internal administrative services of CIA. Although there is no reason to 
doubt that these activities have been efficiently performed, there is 
little doubt that CIA is over-administered and that the role of administra- 
tive officials is out of proportionjto their true importance. It is 
probable, therefore, that criticism should be directed 
and management policies rather than against the qu a BRy of the administao* 
tive organization^^This is also borne out by the fact that CIA's dif- 
ficulties with respect to personnel and security are due largely to 
policy rather than strictly administrative considerations. It is difficult 
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to determine whether there is justice in the charge, frequently heard, 
that there are too many administrative personnel in CIA, and that the 
organization is top heavy in this respect. Although the numbers of 
administrative personnel may be high as compared to other agencies, it 
must be recognized that the operating problem of CIA are peculiar ones. 
Although this cannot be said with certainty, the criticism of numbers may- 
be more a criticism of administrative policies and procedures* 
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The budget figures for the fiscal years 1949*50 are the following* 


T 


The great care with which CIA’s budget is handled so as to make the 


entire procedure a very secure one, even though CIA is a statutory agency, 

is not matched by a similar security consciousness in other matters. 

Although there is no evidence that there is any laxness in CIA's administrative 

ChAjL—- 

arrangements for security, there do appear to ba a number of cireume tances 
and policies which detract from the general security of the organisation. 

It is very difficult to create adequate security, other than normal 


physical security, around an organisation like CIA which was created by 


statute. 


and encompasses a wide variety 


of activities. The fact that acme of these activities are carried on 


is a matter of public reeordj the existence of others is highly classified, 
let by combining in a Bingle, centralized structure a wide variety of 
activities, the security of the most sensitive of these may be compromised 


by the insecurity of the least sensitive. This situation is also aggra- 


vated by the fact that 


individuals publicly identify 


themselves with ClA and that some of these are engaged in activities which 
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must be kept from public notice* although there is no satisfactory way 
of accomplishing this. 

There are further examples of the same difficulty. In the Washington 
area, CIA occupies 19 buildings, all of which can readily be identified 
as C2A buildings* In various cities throughout the United States, the 


f 

\ regional offices of the Office of Operations conduct their business under 


the public label, ^Central Intelligence Agency, 8 I f Hrwerc pea jibfcp 



na of CTA t a ■ ecrvo ln ^a _gflnae a w Bj-.nrra-r « ,j , or ^ 



a ttempt hno bo o n made to -arrive at audr a~roattltSL, Thus all personnel, 
regardless of the particular part of CIA in which they work, are known 
as CIA personnel and all buildings, regardless of the activity they house, 
aro known as ClA buildings. 

These deficienees are increased by the tendency within CIA toward 
administrative uniformity and centralization. This seems highly unde- 
sirable in an intelligence organization performing a variety of functions 
in which flexibility is important not only to ensure effective operations, 
but also as a security safeguard. 
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Security also suffers because of poor morale among persons within 


the organisation and those who have left it. An unfortunate tradition, 
of which CIA is but the heir, has developed according to which intelligence 
is a subject of public discussion, at least in limited circles, an^oor 
morale and discordant views as to how intelligence should be organized 


contribute to fanning the flames of this discussion. This is not to say 

'EM- MU- 

that there is^ a ecvr i ty ^with respect to 




ar - Items of intoillrr^Hse,-, 


but that there is a general atmosphere of,, security in intolligsu^ u aattSPB 
which may endanger the security of particularly sensitive questions. 

Some of the factors which have contributed to this situation may be 
unavoidable, but they can be compensated in part by proper administrative 
and operational policies, the cooperation of other agencies of the 
Government and rigid indoctrination, 

CIA also labors under a very difficult personnel problem. A com- 
prehensive intelligence organization such as CIA has extremely varied 
personnel requirements. It needs persons with highly specialized talents 

i 

who are not easily found or trained, as well as persons with broad political 

and administrative background. The conditions of change and uncertainty 
Approved For Release 2003/05/27 : CIA-RDP86BOO269Fi>©Jflj0j!^^B64-1 
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which have prevailed in our intelligence organization during the past 
few years have made the task even more difficulty because persons who 
might otherwise be qualified and interested have been discouraged from 

entering the intelligence field* The predominance of military personnel 

> 

in so many key positions in CIA, and Hie generallyflp l gop rop^/buti - on enjoyed 
by CIA, have also contributed to an unsatisfactory personnel situation 
and to the difficulties of recruiting suitable people. 

Morale on the whole is poor. The chief reasons appear to be dissatis- 
faction with the leadership, uncertainty as to the future of a career in 
intelligence, and an awareness that CIA r s standing in the Government leaves 
much to be desired. 

It is difficult to make any sweeping judgment as to the qualification^ 
and competence of CIA personnel. It is probably accurate to say that 
there are few outstanding persons but that, for the most part^ those at 
the "working levels" are loyal and competent. However, highly qualified 
individuals have not been readily attracted to the organization and some 
of the most qualified persons have left it* 

-14- 
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One strong contributing factor to this situation is the relatively 

high proportion of military service personnel in key positions in CIA, 

At best, intelligence as a career is not favored in the armed services 
and CIA Jas in many cases, accepted officers who were either without any 


intelligence experience whatsoever or were not desired by their own intel- 


ligence services. This is not to say that there are not good intelligence 
officers in the Services , but that CIA has little likelihood of getting 
them and that these officers would be conscious of the fact that their 
own careers ’Would suffer from a long association with ClA, There are 
the further facts that Servic ^personnel are normally assigned for a brief 
tour of duty and that the turnover is exceptionally high, preventing 
continuity, and that the presence of Service personnel in many key positions 
is discouraging to competent civilian personnel who desire to make 
intelligence a career. 

In the subsequent chapters, dealing with the various activities of 
CIA, we will see how these activities have been affected by the administrative 
considerations mentioned in the present chapter. To some extent, the 
difficulties w e ntfe e w with respect to personnel, security, administrative 
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policies and methods* and leadership affect the entire organisation* 
Difficulties on such a wide scale attributed at least in part to in- 
adequacy of leadership, Hie position of CIA in relation to the other 
Departments and agencies of the Government is unsatisfactory and there 
is no substantial evidence of improvement. The functions of C&A do not 
appear to be clearly defined and seem to result more from the efforts 
of individual workers interpreting their responsibilities rather than 

from understanding, leadership and direction. In there is little 

is 

prospect that CIA, as it/presently led, organized and operated, can win 
the confidence of the Government departments and agencies which it was 
created to serve and make an effective contribution to the coordination 
of national intelligence* 
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Coordination of Intelligence Activities 


2 

Jackson 


National Security A ct of 1947 provides in Section 10 2 for thq' ^ 
estkblisWsnt of a Central Intelligence Agency, Paragraph (d) of this 


sectiLon reads in part as follows I 


"For the purpose of coordinating the intelligence activities of tjie 
several departments and agencies in the interest of national security , 

I \ / j 

it shall be the duty bf the Agency, under the direction of the National 


Security Council 


"(1) to advise the\ National/Security Council in matters c^n- 
ciprning such intelligence activities of the Government departments 


ahd afpncies as relate to national securityj 


ijd 


"(2) to make /tecosamendations tu the National Security Council 


fcjr the coordlmtion of such intelligenceNactivities of the depa| 


me; 


jits and/agencies for the Government as relate to the national v 




It seems clear from the declaration of policy underlying the Act and 

from the import of Section 102 establishing the Central Intelligence 

♦ 

Agency that the coordination of in belli, pa nee activities of the several 
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departments and a fancies was Intended to be the primary fuse tion of CIA. 

.jfao CIA is not granted unlimited authority to coordinate intelligence 

activities upon its own Initiative. It is given the duty to advise the 
National Security Council in matters concerning such intelligence activities 
and to make recommendations to the NSC for the coordination of intelligence 
activities relating to the. national security. Final authority, to. coor- 
dina t^^ntelli gs nc e activities is vested in the NSC. 

The statutory limitations upon the authority of the Central Intelligence 
Agency to coordinate intelligence diroottwoo upon its own directive without 
higter review are obviously designed to protect the autonomy and internal 
arrangements of the various departments and agencies performing intelli- 
gence functions. The secretaries of departments, who are members of NSC 
are in a position to review recommendations of the CIA concerning their 
own departments and provision is made that Other departmental heads may 
be invited to attend meetings of the NSC when matters pertaining to their 
intelligence activities are under consideration. 


The National Security Act doss not define the ^intelligence activities" 
which the CIA is to coordinate with the approval of the Security Council. 
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j Presumably all intelligence activities relating to the national security 

are included, from collecting information or raw intelligence in the SECRET 
first Instance to the dissemination of finished intelligence reports as 
the final stage of intelligence activity. 

Thk Act prescribes for the Central Intelligence Agency functipn^ and 

duties in addition to the duty to make recommendations with respect to 

\ 

\ j/ 

the coordination of intelligence activities. It is giv^n the duty to 

\ / 1 

correlate and evaluate intelligence relating to the national security 

\ / i ; 

(See Chapter— infra). It is also given the dpty to perform, , for the 

\ / ' 

benefit of existing intelligence agencies, such additional services of 

\ / . t. ■« 

common concern as the National Seb^lty Council determines can be more 


efficiently accomplished centr 


‘^ily. 


e Chapter— infra) 


IS 


The National Security 7 Act thus imposes\three major ard dkstinct duties 

/ \ j \ i 

upon the CIA* (l) Th/ duty of recommendation to\the NSC, in the interest 

y ‘ \ A \ 

of proper coordination and greater efficiency, how aiid where hmong the 

/ \ | j 

various departments and agencies, intelligence activities\|elating to the 

natioi^l security should be performed, (2) The duty to prpdud^ in CIA, 

K 

presumably through coordination and assembly of intelligence opinion 

j 
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ml thin "'the., knowledge of particular departments and agencies, national 
intelligence transcending in scope the intelligence mission of ary 

/ "'--C ' 

department or agency, (3) Hie porf ormance of services of com on con- 
cern^higfi can be mare efficiently accomplished centrally^\_ 

hese three basic duties of the CIA, although distinct in themselves, 
are necessarily inter-related and the performance of one function may 
involve another. For example, in performing its paiaary duty of coordi- 
nating intelligence activities, CIA may recommend to the NSC the means 
to be employed in the assembly of material and opinion requisite for the 
performance by CIA of its second duly, the production of national intelli- 
gence estimates. As another example, CIA may recommend, in accordance 
with its primary duty of coordinating intelligence activities, that a 
particular intelligence function be performed henceforth by the CIA 
itself under its third duty of providing services of common concern more 
efficiently accomplished centrally. 

Before considering in this chapter the performance by the CIA of 
its primary duty to coordim$teis££&i$S8fce t £c^^s» p g ff ^p’ei£ffl&ary 


observations are relevant. 


- 4 - 
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three distinct if inter-related duties, has had the consequence of 

* 

confusing the Directorate of CIA in arranging the internal organisation 


of the agency and. the performance of any of these duties. Intelligence 

A 

produced independently by the CIA as a service of common concern in per- 
formance of its third function has been confused with the coordination and 
assembly of national intelligence in pursuance of its second function. 
Coordination of intelligence opinion as a Becond function has in turn 
led to emphasis upon CIA relationship with the intelligence staffs of 
State, Army, Navy and Air Force departments to the neglect of jte primary 
duty to coordinate the intelligence activities of all federal agsncies 
and (IrTproper relationship^? bring them to bear^tpon the fundamental 
intelligence problems of the government. Confusion in the internal 
organization of CIA has been in part cause and in part effect of con- 
fusion in its directorate of Its three basic functions. 


The A dministratigAf Mechanism far 
Coordination of Intelligence Activities hr CIA 

Three organizations assist the Director of CIA in discharging hie 


responsibilities in the coordination of intelligence activities i The 
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Intelligence Advisor/ Committee (IA C)j the Interdepartmental Coordinating 
and Planning Staff (ICAPS) of CIA; and the Office of Collection and 
Dissemination^a^lso in CIA. 

(a) The Intelligence Advisory Committee 

The camber ship of this committee includes the heads of the intelligence 
staffs of State, Army, Navy and Air Force Departments, the head of the 
Joint Intelligence Group of the Joint Staff and the ohief intelligence 
officer of the Atomic Energy Commission. Its predecessor, the Intelligence 
Advisory Board occupied a position approximately coor dilate with the 
Director of the Central Intelligence Group* The National Security Act 
in establishing the Central Intelligence Agency to supersede the Central 
Intelligence Group made no mention of the Intelligence Advisory Board 


or 


of an Intelligence Advisory Committee. . It p J ered tih b - gentral Intelli- 


gence Agency the Natio nal Sec url te' -Councll. 



the Intelli- 


gence Advisory Committee was established by the first Intelligence 

\ 

Directive approved by the NSC on the recommendation of the Director of 
CIA, it was given power merely "to advise the Director of Central Intelli- 
gence . Its coordinate status thus no longer existed. 

g a 0 * Sjp^ iff*- rtlf- 
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The members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee, by directive of 


the NSC are authorized to paBS upon recommendations of the Director to 


NSC and upon treasure a proposed by the Director in implementation of NSC 


directives. Although it is inctsnhent upon the Director to transmit to. 


NSC dissents of. members of the IAC to his recommendations, the IAC may 


not prevent the Director from making his own recommendations to NSC 


regardless of dissents and he may accept the advice tendered him by the 
IAC only as he sees fit. Qa- iha when dissents 

hyjoembers of the IAC to a proposal by the Dlrector''(N5ClD #9) were 


forwarded to the NSC, the~dedsien_w&s given in favor of the IAC view 
and.. aski ng t. .the -ge c o himer^ T lluna o f - t he Di rector of Central InteHigence«. 

Whether because of its limited function of merely advising the 
Director or because of the Director* a failure to make more active use 


of this administrative machinery for achieving coordination of intelli- 


gence activities, the Intelligence Advisory Committee has in fact made but 
little contribution to the solution of problems affecting the intelligence 
structure as a whole. There have been only infrequent meetings aid there 
Is little evidence of thorough discussion at these meetings* of such funda- 
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mental problems* In fact, the Committee has met less than six times 


since its establishment late in 1947 and does 


have any regular 


schedule of tofrire meeting^ although meetings can be called by the 
Director or upon the initiation of ary member by application to the 
Director. So far, the activities of the IAC have been largely confined 


to passing formal judgment, usually only by voting slips, upon recommenda- 
tions of the Director to the NSC or upon CIA implementing directives. 

Some of this work is conducted through the IAC Standing Committee consist- 
ing of representatives' designated by each of the members. 

On one occasion the IAC hae made an important contribution to the 
coordination of intelligence activities apart from its formal procedure 
in granting concurrence to CIA recommendations and directives. The 
Committee took the initiative in establishing an interdepartmental ad 
hoc committee to consider Soviet military capabilities and intentions 
during 1948. The reports by this committee were of high quality. The 
special importance of the incident for the purposes of this chapter of 
this report lies in the feet that the IAC proved itself capable of 
action of importance, intelligence coordination* It also 


• iCKhi 
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demonstrated tba t the technique of producing national intelligence by 
assembly of depar tmantal contribution and interdepartmental discussion under 
GIA chairmanship is effective. 

(b) Interdepartmental Coordinating and Planning Staff (ICAPS) 

This is the chief staff agency within CIA for the coordimtion of 
intelligence activities in accordance with the duties and responsibilities 
of the Director. Its chairman is a representative of the Department of 
State of the grade of first secretary serving with dA, Its members 
include representatives of the intelligence organizations of the State, 

Amy, Navy, and Air Force Departments of the grade of captain, colonel, 
and comparable civil service rank. It is significant that no member of 
ICAPS had prior experience in intelligence organization and only one mem- 
ber served at length with an intelligence agency. The Joint Intelligence 
Croup and the Atomic Energy Commission, although represented on the Intel- 
ligence Advisory Committee, do not supply members to ICAPS. An additional 
member of ICAPS acts as the official liaison officer between the CIA and 


JIQ. 


The assigned task of ICAPS is to review the intelligence activities 


of the gtpisHmOTBdit p tee 9se-2flM/0S/£7 DCMol^BP leeilftiftfiRftaag 
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coordination for recommendation to NSC* In order to perform effectively, 

IGAPS should have Intimate knowledge of the organizations, responsibilities, 
activities and priorities of the various intelligence agencies which its 
members represent and should give constant consideration to the intelligence 
relating to the national security available in other federal departments 
and agencies « Actually, its achievements reflect inadequate knowledge of 
these subjects and Sdlure to appreciate the breadth of the CIA*s responsi- 
bility for coordination. 


During the first year of CIA*, existence, ICAPS has been largely- 


concerned with the coord: 


dlnation/acti'v 


f activities 



nine intelligence 


directives of the NSC and four implementing directives of the Director 

of Central Intelligence. It has supervised the drafting of these papers, 

secured more or less complete acceptance of them by the intelligence- 

producing branches of CIA, and submitted them to the IAC Standing 

Committee and the IAC prior to their submission to the NSC or their publi- 

% 

cation as CIA directives* It was originally expected to act as a secre- 


tariat or working staff for IAC, but owing to the infrequent meetings of 

IAC this has never occurred. As a mesns of forcing IAC and its Standing 
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Committee to assume more responsibility (and because of the evident de- 
fects of I CAPS itself), it has often been suggested that I CAPS be 
eliminated entirely. Such a step, however, would leave the Director 
without a unit within his own agency to carry out his coordination re- ' 

, sponsibilities, and would not of Itself cause IAC to become more effective. 

As a planning and coordinating staff, ICAPS suffers .from conflicting 
organizational loyalties* It might be expected that the members of I CAE} 
acting as a staff in CIA, would owe their primary allegiance to its Direc- 
tor and would use their departmental experience and status merely as an 
appropriate background for the performance of their duties. The contrary 
appears to be true. The members of ICAPS tend to regard themselves 
primarily as representatives of their own departments assigned temporarily 
to CIA,, and only secondarily as agents of CIA charged with implementing 
its responsibilities. Hence they offer departmental points of view at 
discussions of matters affecting their cwrn agencies, ^hey* regard themselves 


as in soiib measure obligated to protect the interests of these agencies 


£1 


and to reflect their policies rather than assume the pbligations of the 


Director of CIA, To some extent they substitute themselves for the IAC, 
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with any such responsibility. They look in two directions, toward CIA and 
toward their departmental agencies 5 but chiefly toward tha latter. 

They are, in addition, largely out of touch with the internal arrange- 
ments of CIA,, particularly in its intelligence-producing offices. Because 
of this aloofness, numerous complaints are heard in intelligence producing 


divisions of CIA that the members of I CAPS keep almost entirely apart, knar 
little of their problems, and consult them only cursorily upon general 
problems of coordination. There are exceptions to this generalization; 
kut been impressed . b y. the t^de nc y -iof ICAPS to rely upon its own 

judgment and to forego intensive 3tudy of the activities of CIA and their 
relation to those of the departmental agencies* The consequences are a 
minimum of interdepartmental coordination and only a hazy recognition $b~ 
or entire disregard 6f fundamental and critical problems of intelligence 
organization. 

The member of IGAPS charged with responsibility for CIA liaison with 
JIG acts as a c annel of transmission for JIG papers upQn the conclusions 
of which CIA comment is requested. This officer also keeps the Director 

of Central Intelligence personally informed of intelligence problems of 
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JIG* His duties relate to the availability of inte' 1 ligence information and 
the conclusions to be drawn from it. These duties have not been assumed 
to involve, like the duties of ether members of ICAP, the formulation of 
administrative plans for coordination of intelligence activities. As a 
consequence, tfi^particular liaison officer has only infrequent contacts 
with other numbers of XCAPS, and reports only rarely to its chairman, thus 
emphasizing the distinction between his functions and those performed by 
the other members of the staff. 

A similar problem arises with respect to the chairman of I CAPS. As 


a part of his duties, he attends me e things of t e working staff of the 
National Security Council, and is supposed to make available to the Council 
intelligence resources of CIA, while keeping the intelligence-producing 
divisions of CIA informed of the problems of the JSC staff. This relation- 
ship involves the discussion of intelligence requirements, the furnishing 
by CIA of intelligence reports and the oral presentation of the conclusions 
which may be drawn therefrom. The Chairman is not qualified by training 
or experience to participate in such discussions. This problem has been 

at least partially solved on the initiative of the NSC. The Chairman of 
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IGA. PS 1ms been prevailed upon to bring with him representatives of CIA quali- 
fied by knowledge of the applicable intelligence to take part in the dfe cue— 
aion of particular situations or general policies. This has provided a 
more efficient means of supplying the NSC staff with the bejt thinking in 
CIA, but designation of the CIA representative who will provide intelligence 
adgice remains with the chairman of IGAPS. He is at least potentially a 
buffer, who by his mere presence can influence the flow of intelligence to 
one of the most significant of the intelligence consumers served by CIA, 

In general, we have found that ICAPS, staffed by individuals whose 
experience with problems of intelligence organization is not extensive, 
has failed to undertake a broad and effective program of coordination of 
intelligence activities. It has little contact with the intelligence pro- 
ducing units of CIA, and on Ihe contrary has tended to place itself between 
them and other agencies outside CIA with which they should properly be in 
touch. It has even served to prevent working oont/hcts between units 
within CIA, although as an administrative planning staff it should advo- 
cate and assist such contacts where they serve a useful purpose. Nowhere 
has ICAFS recommended or itself undertaken an extensive program of study 
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within CIA and the various agencies of the government lOQking toward co- 
ordination of duplicating activities. It has not sought systematically to 
arrange for th^ tapping of the resources of intelligence agencies not 
represented on the Intelligence Advisory Committee except as some of these 
have been approached in connection with the National Intelligence Survey. 

In its preparation of recommendations for the Director to the NSC it has 
as an organization in a desultory manner, which has not given the im- 
pression within CIA or outside that its members or CIA Itself grasp the 
tremendous responsibility far coordination of intelligence activities which 
are imposed upon CIA under the NSC by the National Security Act. 

We are, of course, aware that CIA (and CIQ) has been in existence far 
less than three years, and that I CAPS itself haB operated under its exist- 
ing charter for considerably less than this time. We are also aware that 
it is exceedingly difficult to obtain the assignment of competent personnel 
acquainted with intelligence organization. The several directors of GIG 
and CIA have been burdened with a multitude of problems affecting a rew 
organization, whioh may explain the general lack of direction which I CAPS 
has received from the heads of Its own agency. Finally, it must be reeog- 
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nized thi t any group having the responsibility of ICAPS must proceed slowly 
and tactfully, We are convinced, however, that even within the limits 
imposed by these circumstances, the present XGAPS has^Eaced or in many instano 
ever) considered the intricate problems involved in the coordination of 
intelligence activities within the Goverraent, 


(c) Bag Office of Collection and Dissemination (OCg) 

This is the third of the organizations having an important role to 
play in the coordination of intelligence activities. Like I GAPS, it is 
located in CIA} but unlike ICAPS, its members have no positive allegiance 


to ary intelligence organization outside CIA, 

It combine^ three functions, only two of which bear directly upon 
its task of coordination. In the first place, it acts as a service organi- 
zation for the operating offices of CIA in procuring intelligence materials 
from other agencies, maintaining a central file service in its Reference 
Center, and disseminating intelligence collected by CIA in its field 
operations. These are essentially internal responsibilities, and although 
related to OCD's coordinating tasks, are not a part of them. 


The second function, which does involve coordination, is the furnishing 
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as a whole . One of these Is the maintenance of a central biographic file 
for scientific and technological personalities j another is a centralized 
index, not yet complete, of all biographical Information in the hands of 
the several departmental intelligence agencies as well as of CIA. These 
functions Involve coordination to the extent that they make it unnecessary 
for other agencies to undertake the same tasks,, or to make inquiries for 


the same information of several agenoiss. 

The third and most important activity of OCD In the field of intelli- 
gence coordination is its responsibility for coordinating intelligence 
collection and dissemination within CIA and among the agencies of the 
government having national intelligence resouraes. In order to discharge 
this responsibility, it is to maintain "continual surveys and contacts ' 1 


among the federal agencies in order to learn what intelligence they have 

I 

available which can be shared with other interested agencies, and what 
information needs they may have which can properly he satisfied by other 

agencies. It is charged with being familiar with the collection capabili- 
ties of all agencies as well ae 0IA, and to recommend procedures and poli- 


cies throughout the collection and dissemination field. The activities 

v. 
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of OOP wore Intended not only to serve the Intelligence needs of CIA sod 

of the departmental agencies* hut also to comprehend the whole problem of 
intelligence collection and dissemination within the entire intelligence 
structure* and to initiate measures and conduct surveys designed to achieve 
and maintain its greatest sfficlenoy. 

In fact* OCD has devoted most of ite energies to satisfying the needs 
of the operating unite of CIA for collection and dissemination. It coordi- 
nates the intelligence requirements issued to it from other offices of CIA* 

hut it does not take and has not sought responsibility for coordination of 

■ \ \ ' 

the intelligence requirements of all agencies throughout the government. 

, V 
i i- • 

Thus OCD will secure information for the Office of Reports had Estimates 
{ORE) of CIA from* for example* the Intelligence Division of the Army; hid! 
it is not consulted and has no role in satisfying requirements of the Id* 
telligence Division from the Department of Stats. In the eame way* it con- 
ducts no surveys of the information resources or the collection potentiali- 
ties of other agencies except as these affect the present or anticipated 
requirements of CIA. It doss not attempt to Isarn* for example, whether the 
economic information collected throughout the several agencies is sufficient 
Approved For Release 2003/05/27 : CIA-RDP86B00269l^j|pp50064-1 
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to satisfy the recognized need of the Offioe of Haval Intelligence for in- 
formation on world shipbuilding capacities. Such a request may be addressed 


to 


OCD by ONI, in which case OCD will determine the intelligence resources of 


CIA in satisfying OKI's request; but it will not undertake to consider this 
requirement in the light of the overall availability of information throughout 
the entire government % Any such action must he taken by OKI, without further 
assistance from OCD except that which may he specifically asked. 


In line with its function of surveying intelligence resources, it may 
be a proper function of OCD to recommend to ICAPS that steps be taken by the 
Director to secure authority for the inspection of intelligence in federal 
agencies, such as the Treasury. ICAPS may take the initiative in such a pro- 
ject itself, hut in either case the inspection may well he conducted by OCD. 

So far as we have been able to determine, OOD has not yet made any such pro- 
to 

posal of inspection to ICAPS or/the Director, and has not conducted any sur- 
veys on its own part which go beyond the normal activities of inter-depart- 
mental liaison. 


It may be observed in general that the responsibilities assigned to 


OCD in regard to the coordination of collection and dissemination are 
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appropriate. They have been Interpreted narrowly, however. In terse of the 

need# of the producing offices of CIA. rather than of intelligence production 
throughout the government. It ie evident that OCD has overlooked important 
areas where it should sponsor formal measures of coordination in the form 
of recommendations by the Director to the BSC-Departmental inspections is a 
case in point, fhe failure of OCD in performance of its coordinating func- 
tion is also apparent in connection with the absense of implementing direc- 
tives designed to strengthen the position of CIA in preventing duplication 
under existing directives such as BSC Intelligence Directive # 2. As with 
ICAPS, we are aware of the difficulties besetting coordination of intelligence 
activities by OCD. It ie true, nevertheless that in OCD as in ether branches, 
CXA has emphasized its own role as producer of Intelligence reports and esti- 
mates at the expense of its responsibility to coordinate. 


l 


Coordination of intelligence activities as achieved by the Director, 


the Intelligence Advisory Committee, the Interdepartmental Coordinating and 

\i ' 

Planning Staff and the Office of Collection and Dissemination through official 


action is represented by nine HSC Intelligence directives and four CIA directives. 



i 
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fhe NSC Intelligence Directives^ for the coordination of intelligence 

activities in various ways. Four of them, NSC 5,6,7 and 8, assign oertain 
"services of common concern” to CIA under the authority granted in the National 
Security Act (102 d 4). These are coordinative in the sense that they desig- 
nate more or less precisely the roles to he played hy CIA and the depart- 
mental agencies respectively in conducting certain intelligence operations* 

Thus NSC #5 provides that CIA alone will conduct covert espionage and counter- 
espionage operations abroad except for certain agreed activities hy other 
departments and agencies, including the use of casual agents on covert opera- 
tions. It also provides that CIA will coordinate covert and overt collection 
activities among the several agencies and CIA, NSC #6 similarly^ gives CIA 
authority to conduct all monitoring of foreign press and propaganda broad- 
casts, and directs CIA to disseminate the information thus received to in- 
terested departmental agencies. NSC # 7 defines the duties of CIA in exploiting 
domestic sources of foreign intelligence, and provides for the participation 



of departmental agencies in this activity. The directive is comprehensive and 
detailed, both as to CIA's functions and those of the departmental and other 
agencies* A fourth "service of common concern" is provided in NSC # 8, in 
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which CIA is assigned responsibility for the central file of biographical 
data on foreigh scientific and technological personalities which was aeationed 
as a function of 00D. Here again the participation of departmental and other 
agencies is specified. 

Generally speaking, this series of NSC Intelligence Directives allocates 
responsibilities to CIA in fields which have been conceded to be those of 
common concern where work can best be done centrally by GIA. The directives 
have not aroused particular controversy once the principle behind them was 
accepted, and their terms have been generally approved. 

The most important NSC intelligence Directives are Noe. 1,2,3, 4, and 9, 
which represent CIA’s approach to the basic problem of intelligence coordina- 
tion by allocation of responsibility* They constitute an effort to sort out 
departmental and CIA responsibilities. 

NSC Intelligence Directive #1 establishes the basic mechanism for such 
coordination. It sets up the IAC "to advise" the Director, specifies, the 
procedures for the issuance of NSC Intelligence Directives and those of the 
Director of CIA; and defines the duty of CIA with respect to the production of 


•* tug 
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"national intelligence." It provides for exchange of information between 

CIA and the departmental agencies, and authorizes the assignment of officers 
to CIA by the departmental organizations. It includes provision for CIA to 
request authority to inspect intelligence material in agencies of the govern- 
ment, and provides that in producing national intelligence, the CIA "shall not 
duplicate the intelligence activities and research of the various Departments 
and agencies, hut shall make use of existing intelligence facilities." 

NSC Intelligence Directive #2 determines the allocation of intelligence 
Collection responsibility abroad among the State, Arny, Navy and Air Force 
departments. It establishes rather vague fielde of primary interest ("certain 
broad categories of agency responsibility") so far as political, cultural and 
sociological, and military, naval and air intelligence are concerned. But it 
merely allocates economic, scientific and technological intelligence collection 
to each agency "in accordance with its respective needs." It provides for 
coordination of normal collection activities in the field b/ the senior tFS 
representative within the spirit of the directive. 

KSC Intelligence Directive ^ it an elaborate definition of the forms 
of intelligence production, i.e., basic, current and staff intelligence! and 

■if* 

of kinds A^pA»^K)i«^flsfe.2O03/6W»FtiC3PitPto|i8^BWi*SP!l)©0®8l0®tI&i^B[elllgence. 
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o secret 


In defining these terms the directive specifies the roles to he played by the 
departmental agencies and CIA respectively in intelligence production . 

The directive does not establish the Rational Intelligence Survey pro- . 


gram except to define broadly the general terms under which basic intelligence 


studies of this kind should be produced by cooperative inter-departmental 
activity. There has since been no CIA implementing directive on this subject, 
although the program is now well starte^on the basis of certain ^90 arrange- 
ments. 


With respect to Staff Intelligence, the directive recognises that "the 
staff intelligence of each of the departments must be broader than any allo- 
cation of collection responsibilityt'aad specifies that "as part pf the co- 
ordination program, the Director of Central Intelligence will seek the assis- 
tance of the IAC intelligence agencies in minimizing the necessity for any 
agency to develop intelligence in fields outside its dominant interest." ly 
indirection, this provision points up the vagueness of the original alloca- 
tions of dominant interest, made in NSC Intelligence Directive #2. CIA has 
sought no positive IAC assistance which would reduce duplication in collec- 
tion under NSC Intelligence Directive # 3 , and would coordinate the production 
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of departmental intelligence. 

I 

A further provision of NSC Intelligence Directive #3 commits CIA to a 
program of planning and developing the productlo&oof national Intelligence in 
order to obtain departmental intelligence for this ubs within the capabilities 
of the departmental agencies to produce it. In an implementing directive 
(DCID #3/l) a standard operating procedure for the production and coordination 
of national intelligence is established which is designed to regularise the 
relations of CIA and the departmental agencies in this field. Another imple- 
menting directive (DCID #3/2) specifies procedures to be followed in coordi- 
nating Intelligence reports by CIA with the Intelligence branches of the 
State, Army, Navy and Air Force departments. Neither implementing directive 
has been in force long enough for its effectiveness to be proved. 

Neither the NSC directive nor the CIA implementing directives attempt. to 
establish any control over the production of "national intelligence" by CIA. 
The term is defined as "integrated departmental intelligence that Covers broad 
aspects of national policy and national security, is of ooncern to more than 
one Department or Agency, and transcends the exclusive competence of a single 
department or agwcy. ..." It is left to CIA to decide what is national 
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SECRET 


intelligence in specific oases* as veil as to produce it on the basis of this 


decision. 

NSC Intelligence Directive #4 provides that the CIA shall take the lead 
in preparing a comprehensive outline of national intelligence objectives* and 
from time to time shall indicate the priorities attaching to the items so 
listed. The directive has been implemented by DCID #4, which gives a rather 
general list of objectives and provides that approved priority listings shall 
be disseminated by CIA from time to time. 

The most recent BSC Intelligence Directive is #9, which establishes the 


U.S, Communicatione Intelligence Board (USCXB), specifies its working mechan- 


ism, and makes It the authoritative agency for the coordination of communica- 
tions intelligence activities of the Government. It places members from CIA, 
State* Army, Navy and Air Force on the Board, and provide* that their unanimous 
decision is necessary for approval of particular matters. The directive i* 
partly significant because of its history. In its earliest form it provided 

for an independent, departmental board to oontrol communications intelligence 

• \ 

which was not to be under the NSC and was not to include CIA as a meml^r. How- 
ever, CIA proposed to the BSC that the Director of Central Intelligence take 

• A 

, \\ 
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full control of communications intelligence activities and direct and cootii- 
nate them himself with the advice of the departmental agencies involved. The 
military agencies of IAC took exception to this proposal, and their dissent* 
were upheld by the HSC as reported earlier. In the final directive CIA was 
Included among the members of the Board, but was not given authority to diredt 
or coordinate activities in this field. 

g&ies Following thi* discussion of the Directives there should be a 
disous*4fcu. of the actual practide of coordination, and its successes 
and failures in various fields, suoh as scientific intelligence, intel- 
ligence collection, counter intelligence, intelligence production. 
Conclusions 

1* 0IA has neglect edits primary responsibility of promoting the co- 
ordination of the intelligence activities of the Government. That coordi- 
nation which has been achieved consists mainly of the assignment to CIA of 

« 

oertain common service functions; the mere allocation by directive of respon- 
sibilities for the collection and production of intelligence has not been 
effective. 


-27- 
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2. In general i each department and agency continues to conduct its 


operations as it chooses without the benefit of coordination by CIA, There 
is no attempt at systematic coordination in eome of the major fields of in- 
telligence actirity. 

3. An agency such as the Intelligence Advisory Committee is sound and 


should also have responsibilities for the coordination of intelligence opinion 
* 

is a point which will be considered later. It is essential that the Director 
of CIA and the other members of the Intelligence Advisory Committee take more 
responsibility in ensuring that it becomes an active agency for advising on 
the continuous coordination of intelligence activities. 

4. The IAC Standing Committee should be eliminated, as it detracts from 
the authority of the IAC and prevents the proper functioning of ICAPS. 

5. ICAPS should be reconstituted so that it is more clearly a staff 
agency responsible fo the Director of CIA although it should remain in close 
touch with the service departments and State. The members of this staff 
should be responsible only for developing plans for the coordination of in- 
telligence activities and should not have any liaison duties relating to cur- 
rent operations. 
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6. The Office of Collection and 2)1 seerai nation should he broken up and 
its various responsibilities re-allocated. The dissemination of CIA intelli- 
gence should be done by the offices producing it and not by a separate office, 
as discussed in later chapters. Beference and related services should be 
performed by a reconstituted Office of Reports and Estimates, as discusssd 
later. The limited responsibilities of 00 D for coordinating the collection 
requirements of the various government agencies should be carried out as a 
subordinate activity under the reconstituted ICAPS. 
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